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Hallucination 

Frances  Dwyer,  '41 

THE  El  rattled  between  mountains  of  indifferent  tenements  in  a  vague  dis- 
joined fashion  into  the  maze  of  heat  and  heavy  breathing  lassitude  that 
was  Indian  summer. 

Dusk  and  the  glass  of  the  train  window  magnified  the  man.  He  was  a 
giant  parody  on  the  god,  Jehovah:  tufts  of  white  hair  protruding  from  beneath 
the  soiled  gray  hat,  bristling  tufts  of  white  from  each  huge  ear.  A  beard,  un- 
combed, tobacco-stained  as  if  the  white  had  been  accidently  scorched  by  too 
hot  an  iron,  hid  the  lower  portion  of  his  face.  Flesh  bulged  red  and  hairy  from 
his  coat  sleeves  and  in  a  limp  roll  over  the  tops  of  his  unlaced  shoes.  There 
was  a  vast  uncertainty  about  him,  in  his  eyes  with  their  watery  vagueness, 
in  his  hands  fat,  stumpy  and  ineffectual. 

He  watched  out  the  window  in  a  sort  of  dull  comprehension.  A  nostalgic 
sadness  touched  him  and  faded  into  forgetfulness  as  he  caught  sight  of  his 
own  reflection  in  the  glass.  Slowly,  he  raised  one  hand  to  his  cheek  and 
brushed  the  roughened  skin  furtively.  With  a  guilty  reflex  he  let  the  hand  drop 
to  his  lap.  The  Thing  was  stirring  again.  With  infinite  slowness  it  was  moving. 
Now  it  was  behind  his  eyes. 

He  clenched  his  fists  tight  together.  The  tang  of  salt  air  burnt  his  nostrils, 
bit  deep  into  buried  sensations.  He  raised  his  head  and  filled  his  eyes  with  the 
stretch  of  ocean — whiteness,  sand  and  foam  and  sky — a  vast  blankness  that 
demanded  nothing.  It  was  the  end  of  the  line.  He  waited  until  the  others  had 
left,  then  drew  himself  to  his  feet  awkwardly,  clutching  the  overhanging  strap. 

It  had  been  years  but  the  place  was  little  changed.  Familiar  things  like 
the  wide  cracks  in  the  wooden  planks  of  the  platform  and  the  warped  figure 
of  a  Chinaman  selling  honey  sticks  awoke  long  dormant  memories.  He  won- 
dered if  it  were  the  same  Chinaman.  He  had  forgotten  how  long  it  was.  The 
cast  of  his  life  had  cracked;  he  recognized  things  piecemeal,  a  detail  like  the 
honey  sticks  or  the  name  of  the  street  where  it  had  happened — Quay  Street 
it  was — narrow,  twining  corridor  between  the  noisy  boulevard  and  the  con- 
temptuous ocean.  Sometimes  of  a  winter  night,  when  he  had  stumbled  drunk- 
edly  between  the  boarded  desolation  of  empty  stalls,  when  the  wind  had 
whipped  the  gaudy  posters  from  the  walls  of  the  side  shows  and  had  swirled 
them  about  his  feet  in  savage  triumph,  sometimes  then,  he  had  heard  the  sea 
slipping  with  little  hidden  noises  up  the  barreness  of  Quay  Street,  not  the 
angry  surge  of  billows  against  stone  but  the  sly  sound  of  water  in  cellars,  of 
water  seeping  through  rotting  boards,  of  water  forming  stagnant  puddles  in 
the  unpaved  road. 
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It  would  be  a  noisy  sea  tonight,  the  white  caps  on  the  waves  moving 
swiftly  into  shore.  And  there  would  be  a  moon,  the  large  low  moon  of  Indian 
summer,  red-rimmed. 

He  had  reached  Quay  Street  before  the  Thing  moved  again.  He  felt  the 
brush  of  hairy  legs  against  his  skull  bone.  Beads  of  perspiration  formed  them- 
selves on  his  upper  lip,  glistened  in  the  wrinkled  crevices  of  his  cheek. 

He  had  loved  Indian  summer,  surcease  from  labor,  time  of  slow  sunsets. 
Winter  was  a  desolate  stretch  of  blackness,  the  bleak  loneliness  of  a  summer 
resort  when  left  to  days  of  driving  sleet  and  long  storm  tossed  nights.  And 
spring  was  filled  with  paint  smells,  turpentine  and  tar  and  glue  in  great  pots 
before  the  side  shows  and  the  sound  of  hammer  and  saw. 

The  Greek  had  kept  him  on  all  year,  Strong  Man  and  janitor  in  season, 
and  just  janitor  for  the  rest.  Perhaps  he  counted  on  the  size  of  Gepo  being  an 
insurance,  certainly  not  on  the  ineffectual  intellect  of  the  moron.  A  strain  of 
Celt  in  Gepo  almost  disguised  his  weakness.  It  had  hidden  it  from  the  girl, 
Clare,  for  a  while. 

The  platform  had  been  there,  the  space  still  inscribed  a  half  circle  with 
the  street.  The  Greek's  daughter  had  sold  tickets  here.  Shuttered  stalls  stared 
blankly  back  at  the  old  one.  His  eyes  uncomprehending  sought  the  sign  posted 
above  the  entrance.  The  days  of  the  Greek  and  his  elaborate  posters  had 
disappeared.  The  printed  words  meant  nothing  to  Gepo:  he  couldn't  read. 
And  this  was  the  night  the  gods  were  laughing.  Someone  had  left  the  door 
to  the  empty  side  show  unlatched.  It  creaked  complainingly  in  the  wind  as  it 
blew  back  and  forth  on  antiquated  hinges.  Gepo,  the  Strong  Man,  pushed  it 
open  and  heard  it  slam  shut  after  him  as  he  entered  the  gray  interior — odor  of 
dust  and  warped  wood.  Light  seeped  weakly  through  the  cracks  in  the  wall, 
splashed  harshly  upon  the  raised  stage  opposite  the  skylight.  Stage  props 
were  dumped  in  the  corner  where  the  girl,  Claire,  in  her  stained  shawl  and 
spangled  waist  had  sold  fortunes  for  a  copper. 

The  Thing  was  making  a  thin  droning  noise  against  his  ear  drums,  like  a 
screw  driver  boring  into  the  center  of  his  brain.  The  cautious  restraint  of  years 
broke.  There  was  no  one  to  call  him  mad.  His  hands  clawed  at  the  tufts  of 
hair  protruding  from  his  ears;  his  nails  dug  into  the  flesh.  His  hat  fell  to  the 
floor  and  rolled  a  little  way  beneath  the  platform.  He  began  to  whimper,  but 
the  droning  of  the  Thing  inside  his  head  went  on  and  on.  Hatred  broke  in 
futile  impassivity  against  the  wall  of  his  brain. 

Memory  turning  backward  on  itself,  the  later  years,  numbered  stretches  of 
them,  down  to  the  first  night  in  the  prison  house, — patterns,  shifting,  merging, 
like  the  symmetrical  blocks  in  a  kaleidoscope — the  judge  "guilty  of  man 
slaughter  as  charged"  and  his  council,  the  one  the  state  had  given  him,  smil- 
ing, nodding  his  head  slyly,  "We'll  plead  insantity,  temporary  insanity,  of 
course,  of  course,  Mr.  Gepo.  Only  a  short  stretch"  and  his  own  voice,  high 
pitched,  insistent — "I  wasn't  insane,  I  wasn't,  I  tell  you." 


The  kaleidoscope  spun  faster,  backward  to  that  night,  to  him  and  the 
girl,  Clare,  and  the  hot  anger  that  had  flowed  between  them.  Her  voice  was 
cracking  the  silence. 

"Yes,  I'm  leaving,"  mimicking  him,  suddenly  shrinking  back  as  his  hand 
had  clutched  her  arm.  He  remembered  the  clasp  on  her  shawl  had  broken. 
The  frayed  ends  were  held  together  with  a  safety  pin. 

"You're  crazy,  Gepo,  and  you'll  get  worse.  After  a  while  they'll  be  snakes 
and  rats.  You'll  hear  them  scraping  their  claws  against  your  brain,  you'll  feel 
their  claws,  Gepo.  And  the  Greek  will  send  you  away,  to  an  asylum,  a  great 
stone  house  with  bars  on  the  windows."  She  had  wagged  her  finger  beneath 
his  nose,  "I'm  through,  Gepo." 

He  remembered  the  way  she  had  looked  lying  there  on  the  floor  with 
the  welt  on  her  forehead  widening,  pouring  itself  out  in  a  red  smudge  on  the 
stone  floor. 

It  had  grown  darker — only  the  sound  of  the  ocean  crashing  against  the 
surf  and  the  sound  of  the  Thing  pacing  across  his  brain. 

And  he  remembered  the  night  when  he  had  first  grown  conscious  of  it. 
Slumped  by  the  door  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  him  and  the  taste  of  the 
sea  thick  in  his  mouth.  The  gentle  scraping  movement  beginning  at  the  back 
of  his  ear — At  first  they  had  laughed  when  he  spoke  of  the  Thing  that  moved 
inside  his  head,  when  he  brushed  the  air  with  clumsy  gestures  to  tear  the 
away  the  web  before  his  eyes.  Then,  they  had  stopped  laughing.  He  knew 
they  looked  at  one  another,  the  Greek  and  the  girl,  Clare,  exchanging  knowing 
glances.  She  knew  he  was  crazy  and  he  had  killed  her.  Now  he  remembered 
how  it  was,  her  body  falling  beneath  his  firsts,  striking  the  stone.  It  had  been 
over  there  where  the  stage  props  were  piled. 

The  old  man  was  tired.  Gray  forgetfulness  stole  over  him.  Shivering  a 
little  because  it  was  cold  and  the  moan  of  the  breakers  against  the  surf  was  a 
cold  sound,  he  lowered  himself  into  the  chair.  It  creaked,  sagged  under  his 
weight.  He  slept. 

Trailing  its  shadow  across  the  stone,  the  red  harvest  moon  touched  Gepo, 
the  Strong  Man,  and  dyed  his  beard  red.  It  touched  a  black  spider,  a  small 
black  spider  that  was  crawling  swiftly  over  Gepo's  face. 


PIRATE  GOLD 

The  Maple  Tree  caught 

The  Summer  Sun 
In  its  green  fetters 

Today — Autumn  ransomed 

The  Captured  Treasure. 

Rosalia  Saitta,  '40 
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Sapph 


o 


Marie  Birmingham,  '40 

THE  Sapphic  fragments  are  a  meld  of  Athenian  simplicity  and  Oriental  flu- 
ency. The  peculiar  achievement  of  Greek  poetry  is  its  naked  understate- 
ment of  overwhelming  truths;  the  peculiar  achievement  of  Hebrew  poetry  is 
its  rich  melodic  reiteration  and  restatement.  Prometheus  says,  "Behold  be;  I 
am  wronged."  Job  says,  "Behold  I  shall  cry  aloud  suffering  violence,  and  no 
one  will  hear;  I  shall  cry  aloud  and  there  is  no  one  to  judge.  He  hath  hedged 
in  my  path  round  about,  and  I  cannot  pass,  and  in  my  way  he  hath  set  dark- 
ness. He  hath  stripped  me  of  my  glory  and  he  hath  taken  the  crown  from  my 
head.  He  hath  destroyed  me  on  every  side  and  I  am  lost,  and  he  hath  taken 
away  my  hope,  as  from  a  tree  that  is  plucked  up."  Often  in  translation  the 
Greek  meaning  is  not  adequately  conveyed;  for  our  translation  is  chiefly 
Hebrew,  our  rhythms  are,  like  the  Hebrew,  cumulative,  our  Book  is  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Sappho,  though  essentially  Greek,  lived  on  Lesbos  far  from  Athens  and 
near  the  cultural  spirit  of  the  west.  Her  poetry  is  Oriental  gold  poured  into 
Grecian  molds  of  chased  silver.  In  her  is  consummation  of  form  and  of  feeling 
and  the  final  Tightness  of  their  union. 

Sappho  was  a  passionate  woman;  her  poetry  is  a  product  of  that  passion. 
She  wrote  of  the  beauty  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  life's  pain.  Her  effortless  sup- 
remacy over  the  intricacies  of  Greek  metrics  enabled  her  to  convey  every  emo- 
tion without  awkwardness  yet  with  restraint.  Her  erotic  poetry  is  magnificent 
and  exquisite  by  turns;  she  swerves  easily  from  grief  to  desire  to  joy  to  resig- 
nation; "Love  .  .  .  bittersweet,  giver  of  pain,  weaver  of  tales;"  "and  I  seek  and 
I  yearn;"  "You  are  come.  It  is  well.  I  was  longing  for  you."  "I  shall  be  ever- 
maiden."  Her  words  seem  now  and  then  remote  but  this  is  a  surface  with- 
drawal, an  effect  of  the  cool  perfection  of  her  technique.  She  says,  "The  moon 
is  set  and  the  Pleiades;  it  is  midnight;  and  still  I  lie  alone.";  and  the  austerity 
of  her  speech  is  strange  to  our  ears  accustomed  to  a  more  opulent  expression. 
And  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  Grecian  mold  of  reticence  it  might  be  Solomon 
singing.  She  knew  that  the  objective  can  be  known  only  subjectively;  that 
reality  can  be  seen  only  through  the  veil  of  personality.  Her  concern  was  with 
her  own  knowledge,  her  love,  her  hate;  she  wrote,  "for  herself  and  thus  for  the 
world."  She  said,  "I  loved  thee  once,  Atthis,  long  ago,"  and  captured  in  her 
immaculate  phrase  the  haunting  melancholy  of  dead  affection.  She  called  one 
woman  "golden-ankled",  another  "honey- throated."  She  said  "Thou  black  and 
baleful  shedog,  put  thy  snout  to  the  ground  and  hunt  in  another  place  for  thy 
evil,"  and  made  forever  ugly  the  charming  Doricha.  She  condemned  a  nouveau 
riche  with  full  womanish  spite,  "Thou  shalt  lie  ever  dead  and  ever  unremem- 
bered  for  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  roses  that  came  from  Pieria;  obscure  here 


thou  shalt  wander  obscure  even  in  the  house  of  Hades,  and  flit  among  the 
unknown  dead." 

Of  beauty  in  nature  she  was  exquisitely  aware.  She  has  left  us  in  a 
whisper  of  words  the  very  scent  and  sight  and  feel  of  a  quiet  hour  over  two 
centuries  gone;  "And  by  the  cool  waters  the  breeze  rustles  through  the  apple 
branches,  and  the  quivering  leaves  shed  lethargy."  Again,  there  is  the  swift 
picture  of  the  fragment,  "And  there  the  golden  pulse  grew  on  the  shore."  The 
loveliness  of  flowers  especially  appealed  to  Sappho.  Alcaeus  called  her  "violet- 
weaving";  Philostratus  and  Achilles  Tatius  mention  her  fondness  for  roses;  in 
Meleager's  garland  of  poetry  is  entwined  "of  Sappho  little,  but  all  roses."  She 
used  flowers  deftly  and  with  understanding,  as,  "To  what,  O  beloved  shall  I 
best  liken  thee?  To  a  slender  sapling  shall  I  best  liken  thee";  or,  "As  the  hya- 
cinth on  the  hills  that  the  shepherds  tread  underfoot,  and  still  the  flower  gleams 
dark  on  the  ground,"  or  "I  have  a  beautiful  daughter,  Cleis  the  well-loved, 
with  a  body  like  a  golden  flower;"  or  finally  in  that  magic,  lustrous  picture, 
"Thus  of  old  the  fragile  feet  of  Cretan  maidens  dance  slow  with  the  music 
beside  some  lovely  altar,  pressing  the  soft  smooth  sheen  of  the  grass." 

The  Sapphic  fragments  speak  for  themselves.  They  were,  of  course,  or- 
iginally accompanied  by  ritual  dance  and  the  sound  of  the  seven-stringed 
lyre,  but  even  broken  as  they  come  to  us  they  possess  the  integrity,  the  clarity, 
and  the  radiance  essential  to  beauty.  There  is  a  certain  evocative  quality 
about  these  lines  that  sets  them  apart  as  songs  of  Sappho,  for  more  than  any 
other  poet  she  made  words  her  own.  Only  Sappho,  in  the  knowledge  of  her 
possession,  could  have  been  content  to  say,  "Men,  I  think,  will  remember  us, 
even  hereafter." 


FALL  RAIN 

/  tasted  monotony  of  brown 

Staining   the  withered  wood, 

And  the  river  trailing  muddy  footprints 

Traced  strange  patterns  through  the  town. 

Frances  Dwyer,  '41 


TWILIGHT  MEDITATION 


Lingering  fragrant  incense 
breathes  a  silent  benediction 
to  the  somber  shadows 
of  the  lonely  chapel  .  .  . 

One  flick'ring  roseate  finger 

beckons  a  warm-hearted  welcome; 
I  stray  toward  its  beacon 

and  kneel  in  the  darkness  .  .  . 

Praying  before  the  dim  altar 

my  heart  drops  its  burden  of  doubt, 
care  and  sorrow  leave  me 
for  I  am  not  alone  .  .  . 

I  bow  unto  my  sovereign 
with  a  sinful,  fearing  soul; 
thru  love  I  am  shriven, 

a  gentle  hand  raises  me  .  .  . 

Now  whispers  a  tender  voice, 
"Child,  the  world  is  ever  cold, 
ever  deaf  to  my  pleading 
wasted  on  emptiness  .  .  . 

Come  to  me,  child,  with  thy  love, 
and,  with  me,  share  all  thy  thoughts; 
love  is  giving  to  others 

and  I  have  much  to  give  .  .  . 

1  turned  and  left  in  silence, 

having  learned  the  way  of  prayer; 

turned  and  left  in  the  silence 

my  heart,  no  longer  mine. 


Margaret  van  Bronkhorst,  '43 
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Junivus  and  the  Fountain 


Anamarie  A.  Murphy,  '41 


{Illustrations  by  the  Author) 

JUNIVUS  was  old.  Just  the  last  few  months  Death's  bayonet  finger  had 
come  threatingly  near  his  usually  peaceful  heart.  He  had  heard  her 
screaming,  explosive  song.  He  had  answered  but  his  answer  was,  "Not  yet! 
Not  yet!  Never!  I  am  needed.  I  must  be  needed.  No  matter  what  they  say, 
or  feel,  or  think.  They  don't  realize — ."  His  cry  went  on  and  on  like  that. 
Always  he  was  fighting,  struggling  for  existence  with  everything  jabbing, 
pressing  against  his  bruised  body. 

Today,  Junivus  was  resting  on  a  cloud.  He  was  so  tired  that  a  brief 
flit  from  Peter's  shoulder  had  left  him  panting  consumptively.  As  his  fragile 
body  relaxed,  he  watched  two  figures  on  the  next  cloud.  These  two  im- 
mortals sat  chatting  and  dangling  their  heels  over  the  rim  of  the  puff. 

One  with  a  shaggy,  tea-soaked  mustache  swaddled  in  a  rusty  opera 
cloak,  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  flung  his  coat  open. 

"Heat  is  much  better  than  usual.    Satan  must  be  paying  union  wages." 

"Hmp,"  laughed  Poncey,  a  grin  splitting  his  romantically  swarthy  coun- 
tenance, "It's  because  his  European  understudies  are  experimenting  with  a 
new  heating  system.  The  fuel's  the  same  though.  Men,  men,  and  more  men. 
The  more — the  hotter." 

"Maniacs,  all  of  them!  Products  of  the  Intelligentia's  want  of  intelligence. 
— Anarchy,  the  result  of  organization  and  law.  All  of  them  wanting  Bome- 
thing  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  define!" 

G.  K.  shook  his  head  at  the  swarming  chaos  below  and  sank  back 
twisting  his  mottled  mustache  irritably. 

"You  know,  G.  K.,  speaking  of  wanting  things,  I  never  did  find  that 
Fountain  of  Youth  I  was  looking  for.  Yesterday,  I  saw  a  new  possibility — ," 
he  leaned  over  and  searched  the  murkiness  below.  "Where  is  it  now?  Oh, 
there  it  is!    See,  over  in  front  of  that  obelisk." 

"Don't  you  ever  get  tired  looking  for  that  thing?"  mumbled  G.  K.  "First 
Florida,  now — ,"  he  stuck  a  chubby  neck  over  the  edge,  "now,  Washington. 
You  couldn't  use  it  now  anyway." 

"I  c — could  use  it  though,"  stuttered  Junivus,  who,  interested  at  the 
mention  of  a  Fountain  of  Youth,  had  hobbled  over  to  join  the  two. 
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"Hello!  What  have 
we  here?"  he  took 
Junivus  in  one 
chunky  hand . 
"Speak  up.  Who  are 
you  and  why  do 
you  want  the  Foun- 
tain?" 

"I'm  Junivus,  the — 
the   dove." 
Well,  well,  think  of 
that.    I'm  Chesterton,  the  Ass,  and  this  is  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  water-bug." 
"I'm  the  dove  of  Peace." 
"Peace?    Aren't  you  a  bit  outmoded?" 

Junivus  cast  his  eyes  down.    One  wing  drooped  brokenly  in  the  vapour. 
"I'm  afraid  so.    Nobody  seems  to  think  of  me  any  more — except  to — 
well  to  throw  things  or,  or  stab  me  in  the  back,  or — .  Oh,  it's  awful.    And 
I  feel  so  terribly  shaky.    Old,  you  know,  and  no  pep." 

"Tsk,  tsk,  too  bad.  Broken  on  the  rack  of  modern  cant  and  current 
ideolo — ." 

"Have  you  done  anything  about  it?"  interrupted  Poncey.  "Exercise 
might   help." 

"I  tried  all  the  seltzers  and  pacts  that  were  prescribed,  but  it's  no  use." 
"Advertising — lies  and  false  propaganda!"  snarled  G.  K. 
"I'll  just  die,  I  guess."  He  rubbed  his  moist  eyes  on  his  breast. 
"Die?  and  give  life  to  complete  anarchy,  intolerance,  and  mass  hysteria? 
I  should  hope  not." 

"I  hope  not  too,"  added  Poncey,  "I  enjoy  a  good  fight,"  he  fingered 
dents  in  his  armour  lovingly,  "but  you've  just  got  to  be  around,  Juney.  A 
man  needs  some  rest.  Besides,  I  like  your  picture  on  coins  and  public  build- 
ings.   Not  that  you're  just  an  ornament  of  course — ." 

"I  know.  It's  all  right.  I  won't  even  be  an  ornament  very  much  longer." 
He  raised  his  eyes  to  Poncey's  face.  "That's  why  I  came  over  to  talk  to 
you.  I  heard  you  say  something  about — well,  about  a  Fountain — of  Youth. 
And  I  thought  maybe —   That  is,  I  don't  like  to — " 

"That's  an  idea,"  exclaimed  Poncey,  his  eyes  snapping,  "and  I  know 
where  it  is  now."  He  whipped  out  his  sword  and  pointed  it  at  Washing- 
ton. His  coat  swept  dramatically  about  his  cavalier  figure.  His  plume 
waved — a  standard  of  victory.  Junivus  saw  in  the  noble  figure,  raised 
taut  with  enthusiasm,  a  symbol  of  hope — of  life. 

"But,"  began  G.  K.,  "not  that  I  mean  to  up-stage  your  fanfare,  Poncey, 
but  let's  be  practical.  Junivus,  do  you  think  you  could  get  to  Washington? 
It's  a  long  flight." 

"I'll  make  it.    I  can  do  anything  if  there's  hope.    Just  tell  me  how  to  go." 
"Poncey's   the  explorer — Your  floor,  my  friend." 
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"Well,  you  had  better  start  by  going  through — " 

They  talked  a  long  while  about  the  best  air-ways  and  landing  iields. 
They  finally  charted  a  fairly  definite  course,  however,  with  safety  zones, 
danger  areas,  and  the  like  marked  out. 

After  a  week  or  so  of  rest,  a  much  stronger  and  happier  Junivus  was 
ready.  G.  K.  and  Poncey  saw  him  off,  both  hurling  last  minute  warnings, 
instructions,  and  suggestions  at  him. 

"When  you  get  back  I'll  write  an  essay,  'The  Fight  to  Rejuvenate  Peace'." 
G.  K.  called  after  him. 

"I'll  sit  back  and  laugh  at  those  historians  who  ridiculed  my  exploration 
for  the  Fountain  of  Youth,"  said  Poncey. 

Junivus  flirted  his  wings  at  them  and  skimmed  toward  earth. 
As  he  approached,  he  felt  the  stinging  chill  of  the  North.  Tired  from  the 
dive  earthward,  he  alighted.    Two  sled  huskies  stopped  their  jealous  fight, 
when  he  landed.  "Good,"  thought  Junivus,  "I  still  have  some  power — over 
brutes  at  least." 

Later  he  rose  again  into  the  air,  flying  southward  low  over  the  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun.  He  heard  the  whimpering  of  children;  saw  the  flight  of 
startled  civilians;  felt  the  stamp  of  the  Bear  upon  the  earth.  Finland,  a  land 
that  had  loved  him,  lay  below  drenched  in  the  glow  of  the  Red  Star. 

Tears  blinded  him.  He  flew  on.  The  fire  of  war  cut  into  his  heart.  On, 
on  he  went — over  the  branded  wound  that  had  been  Poland.  Land  reborn 
by  the  same  vicious  act  that  bore  him,  only  half  alive.  Poland,  dedicated1  as 
his  shrine.  Poland,  where  coarse  army  boots  now  beat  the  brutal  sign  of 
hammer  and  sickle  and  the  treacherous  swastika,  once  an  emblem  of  inter- 
national good  hope,  now  a  symbol  of  ruthless  ambition. 

Junivus  rested,  high  in  a  ragged  tree  and  shed  his  tears  among  the  an- 
guished cries  of  Warsaw.  His  peaceful  heart  rebelled  at  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Lion  and  the  deceitful  sweetness  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis. 

"I  must  get  strong.  I  must  find  the  Fountain.  There  has  to  be  vigorous, 
blessed  peace  again — for  these,  His  little  ones." 

Again  he  rose  and 
headed  southward. 
Now  he  was  in  the 
danger  zone.  Guns 
rattled  below. 
Screaming  bombs 
shattered  the  sky. 
Flashes  of  hideous 
colour  spat  about 
him.  Junivus  was 
dizzy  with  fear; 
nauseous  at  the  sight  of  war.  His  wings  felt  weak  and  shaky.  He  fell  like 
a  spent  bullet  to  the  ground. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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EMOTION  AT  MORNING 


This  racy  morning  in  November, 

I  dash  through  rustling  leaves 

And  send  them  into  bewildered,  awkward  clusters 

Which  quickly  come  to  rest  in  tawny  gold  and  clear  red  splendor. 

I  drink  so  imprudently  of  the  wine-sated  wind, 

That  I  am  heady  with  delight, 

My  eye  is  blinded  by  all  the  untouched  yellow  of  the  sun 

Whose  rising  boldness  shoots  such  shafts  of  loveliness, 

That  all  nature  is  spellbound, 

And  lifts  its  face  to  pay  her  court. 

There  is  a  pungent  stillness 

That  is  intermittently  complemented  by  the  expectant  breathing  of  earth. 

God  is  here.    Life  has  zest  and  love  is  its  soul. 

Such  a  little  thing  to  make  me  gay — 
The  morning  of  this  ripe  November  day. 

Lenore  Mary  Berkery,  '42 


DISCONTENT 


/  would  live  on  a  hill 

Where  the  winds  are  never  still 

And  the  fields  roll  down  until, 

Ah— But  I  am  dreaming. 

Stuff  of  dreams  are  apple  trees 

Growing  in  a  hedge 

All  along  the  wall  of  stones 

On  the  grassy  ledge; 

And  low  barns  nestling 

Down  in  the  hollow 

With  rafters  built  for  shelf  ring 

The  barn  loving  swallow. 


Margaret  O'Rourke,  '43 
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Simonsville,    Vermont 
Monday  night 
Darling! 

I've  just  spent  five  perfect  days  in  the  most  beautiful  place  in  Vermont, 
a  million  miles  from  nowhere.  The  farm  is  white  and  huge  and  rambling 
and  is  set  plumb  in  the  middle  of  the  greenest  hill  in  all  Vermont.  Inside 
there  are  massive  rooms  with  an  open  fireplace  in  each,  rich  mahagony 
furniture,  thousands  of  books,  and  utter  peace!  This  gem  is  owned  by 
George  Parmalee,  former  New  Yorker  and  editor  of  THE  WORLD,  who  has 
bought  this  place  to  find  peace,  and  if  possible,  complete  detachment  from 
a  world  of  noise  and  power. 

I  can  best  describe  him  by  saying  he  is  the  perfect  type  to  tell  stories 
in  front  of  an  open  fireplace  on  a  chilly  summer's  night.  He  smokes  a  pipe, 
and  drawls,  and  seems  very  profound,  but  you  know  he  is  fibbing  because 
his  mouth  quirks  at  the  corner-and  laughs  as  if  it  had  a  joke  all  to  itself. 
He  has  adopted  the  Vermonter's  attitude  that  there  are  only  two  worth- 
while states  in  the  Union,  their  native  state  and  Maine. 

Mr.  Parmalee  is  my  first  reason  for  loving  Vermont,  the  others  are 
many.  There  are  the  six  Norwegian  elk-hounds  that  are  fierce  and  friendly 
by  turn.  There  is  Dean,  my  "feller,"  who  has  touched  the  stars  with  me, 
and  whispered,  "I  love  you"  in  my  ear.  (Dean  is  ten!).  There  is  the  town 
of  Simonsville  that  is  old  and  beautiful  with  massive  shade  trees  bowing  to 
one  another  across  a  sleepy  Main  Street- that  hears  nothing  more  racous 
than  a  gentle  "Steady,  boy"  or  "Whoa,  boy"  throughout  a  long  day.  There 
are  square  dances  and  picnics,  and  long  hikes  and  longer  discussions.  I 
have  found  a  new  happiness  in  collecting  eggs,  and  learning  to  cut  grass 
with  a  scythe.  I  have  tried  to  milk  a  cow  with  no  success  but  loads  of 
encouragement.  I  have  slid  down  new-mown  hay  in  an  old  red  barn,  I 
have  seen  a  boy  lift  a  two-hundred  pound  sack  and  walk  away  with  it.  I 
have  been  swimming  in  ice-water,  commonly  known  as  a  mountain  spring. 
Can't  you  see-I'm  crazily  and  irrevocably  head  over  heels  in  love!  I  love 
Vermont  from  the  tap-room  in  the  hotel  kitchen  where  the  cook  shells  peas 
and  talks  about  the  new  school  teacher  right  down  to  the  practical,  little, 
white  houses  standing  in  practical  white  rows  watched  over  by  practical 
Vermonters  and  decorated  with  the  most  impractical,  riotous  flowers  I  have 
ever  seen. 

If  I  leave  this  place  now  and  never  come  back,  I'll  still  have  known 
something  that  was  glorious  and  true  and  perfect.  I'll  have  seen  a  side  of 
this  shrewd,  practical  country  I  was  too  stupid  to  see  before — the  pure  un- 
adulterated beauty  of  the  country-side  and  the  lives  of  the  people. 

When  I  get  to  heaven,  I  hope  my  "green  pasture"  consists  of  "a  white 
farmhouse  set  plump  in  the  middle  of  the  greenest  hill  in  all  Vermont." 

You  can  have  what's  left  of  my  love. 

Your  Mary. 
(N.  B.  The  author  is  Mary  Donovan,  '40) 
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The  Development  of  the  Ballet 

Elinor  Monaghan,  '40 

THE  Ballet  season  began  this  year  with  the  opening  performance  of  the 
Ballet  Russe  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Seats  had  been  reserved  for  months 
in  advance;  the  house  was  crowded  every  night,  and  each  performance  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  There  was  nothing  here  to  indicate  that 
only  six  years  ago  the  ballet  in  America  was  dead.  It 
was  many  years  since  Pavlova  had  filled  theatres  or  a 
Diaghileff  troupe  had  met  with  success  all  over  the 
country.  Then,  one  night  in  December  1933,  the  Monte 
/~\l\  Carlo  Ballet  Russe  gave  a  performance  in  New  York. 

//\     (  That  night  marked   the   renaissance   of    the   ballet   in 

/fs      s'      *>v  America.    From  that   night   forward  there  has  been   a 

rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the  ballet.  This  interest 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  city  alone,  but,  since 
famous  companies  "have  taken  to  the  road,"  people  all 
over  the  United  States  have  come  to  know  and  to  enjoy 
the  ballet.  Previously,  the  average  American  had  con- 
sidered the  ballet  as  "sissyish"  or  as  an  unnecessary 
Cecile  Mills,  '43  time-filler  in  stage  shows.  His  idea  of  the  ballet  had  been 
badly  damaged  by  watching  untrained,  graceless  dancers  giving  slipshod, 
conventional  performances.  That  the  dance  could  be  as  profound  an  artistic 
experience  as  music  or  literature  was  an  idea  foreign  to  him.  That  it  should 
ever  have  entered  deeply  into  the  religious  and  artistic  life  of  nations  was  ut- 
terly inconceivable  to  him. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  place  it  held  in  the  ancient  world.  The  dance  was 
an  integral  part  of  music  and  the  drama.  It  was  used  as  a  theme  in  sculpture 
and  in  painting;  and  in  early  Greece  it  was  the  most  important  element  in 
religious  ceremonies.  In  short,  dancing  was  used  to  express  all  human  emo- 
tions through  bodily  gestures. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  Christianity,  the  dance  gradually  disappear- 
ed only  to  reappear  in  the  lavish  Italy  of  the  Renaissance.  During  this  era  it 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  court.  When  Catherine  de  Medici  witnessed  one  of 
these  court  entertainments  in  Italy,  she  was  so  fascinated  that  she  brought  a 
group  of  Italian  dancers  home  to  France.  And  it  was  at  the  court  of  Catherine 
and  Henry  III  that  the  first  ballet  was  produced  in  which  the  various  episodes 
were  strung  together  to  form  a  continuous  story.  This  was  the  famous  Ballet 
Comique  de  la  Reine. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  himself  an  enthusiastic 
performer  of  the  dance,  that  the  ballet  passed  from  the  court  to  the  theatre. 
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Since  the  ballet  was  now  being  publicly  performed  there  arose  the  need  for 
more  rigorous  training.  For  this  purpose,  Louis  founded  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music. 

In  its  early  stage  the  ballet,  like  the  drama,  had  been  performed  exclusive- 
ly by  men.  It  was  not  only  the  prudery  of  the  day  that  kept  women  out  of  the 
ballet,  but  rather  their  heavy  costumes  which  did  not  allow  them  to  accomplish 
much  beyond  the  steps  of  the  minuet  and  the  gavotte.  However,  after  the 
initial  performance  of  four  female  dancers  at  St.  Germaine  in  1681,  women 
performers  became  so  popular  that  they  gradually  began  to  displace  the  men. 
Adjustments  in  their  costumes  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  give  them  the 
necessary  freedom.  Mile.  Camargo,  an  early  French  dancer  made  the  first  in- 
novation along  these  lines.  She  wore  her  skirts  well  above  the  ankle  and  ballet 
slippers  instead  of  high-heeled  shoes.  She  is  also  said  to  have  evolved  some 
sort  of  undergarment,  necessitated  by  the  short  skirts,  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  tights,  now  an  accepted  part  of  the  regulation  ballet  costume.  Ballet 
costumes  underwent  a  further  change  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
became  customary  for  the  dancers  to  wear  tunics  of  light  transparent  gauze, 
through  which  the  entire  length  of  the  leg  was  visible.  To  retain  the  illusion 
of  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modesty,  there  was  a 
further  evolution  of  the  undergarment  introduced  by  Camargo,  which  resulted 
in  the  wearing  of  skin-colored  tights. 

By  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  the  most  famous  dancers  were 
women.  One  of  the  most  popular  was  Marie  Taglioni.  Her  appearance  in  La 
Sylphide  was  a  sensation,  and  like  the  celebrities  of  our  own  day,  she  had 
all  kinds  of  articles  "from  cakes  to  coiffures"  named  after  her.  Equally  suc- 
cessful was  Carlotta  Gresi  for  whom  Giselle  was  composed. 

However,  as  the  century  progressed,  the  Wagnerian  Opera  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  drama  diverted  attention  from  the  ballet  on  the  continent. 
The  new  impetus  came  from  Russia,  and  from  now  on  the  history  of  the  ballet 
is  almost  completely  the  history  of  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  excellence  of  the 
Russian  ballet  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  state  maintenance  and  control. 
It  was  the  Empress  Anne,  who  started  the  Imperial  ballet  by  training  boys  and 
girls  of  the  poorer  classes  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  education  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  Russian  ballet  was 
becoming  rigid  and  stereotyped.  It  was  Michel  Fokine  who  freed  it  from  these 
limitations  and  launched  a  new  era  in  ballet.  Fokine,  Diaghileff,  Nijinsky  are 
the  three  great  names  of  this  golden  era  of  ballet.  Fokine  saw  each  ballet  as 
a  complete  whole  in  which  the  dancing  was  determined  by  the  music  and  the 
period  in  which  the  story  takes  place.  In  Nijinsky,  Fokine  found  the  ideal 
dancer  for  these  theories. 

Nijinsky  had  that  artistic  quality  that  was  especially  suited  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  varied  and  difficult  roles  so  characteristic  of  the  Fokine  Ballet. 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Alice  Meynell 

Eileen  Eichell,  '40 

IN  the  1890's  when  disgust  with  the  Materialism  of  the  age  had  reached  its 
peak,  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  small  group  of  talented  writers  to  launch 
their  project  for  a  Catholic  Literary  Revival.  The  leading  figure  in  this  move- 
ment was  Alice  Meynell,  a  charming  woman,  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual 
energies  inspired  the  choicest  spirits  of  her  age.  To  the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
her  drawing  room  came  representatives  of  an  earlier  school  of  converts,  Coven- 
try Patmore  and  Aubrey  de  Vere;  new  and  rising  young  poets  like  Francis 
Thompson  and  Lionel  Johnson;  and  even  adherents  to  the  decadent  move- 
ment, Oscar  Wilde,  Aubrey  Beardesly,  and  Henry  Harland.  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne  analyses  the  strange  fascination  which  this  fragile  poetess  possessed 
.  "Never  surely  was  a  lady  who  carried  her  learning  and  wore  the  flower 
of  her  gentle  humane  sanctity  with  such  quiet  grace,  with  so  gentle  and  under- 
standing a  smile.  The  touch  of  exquisite  asceticism  about  her  seemed  but  to 
accent  the  sensitiveness  of  her  manner,  the  manner  of  one  quite  humanly  and 
simply  in  this  world,  with  all  its  varied  interests,  and  yet  not  of  it  .  .  ." 

She  was  shy,  and  not  much  of  a  talker  yet  "her  presence  radiated  a 
peculiarly  lovely  serenity,  like  a  twilight  gay  with  stars."  Her  daughter  in  her 
memoir  tells  us  that  Coventry  Patmore  in  describing  to  her  a  very  animated 
dinner-party  which  he  had  attended,  remarked,  "I  missed  your  silence." 

Despite  this  unassuming  manner,  Alice  Meynell  was  decidedly  a  modern 
woman — an  ardent  feminist.  Even  as  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  she  had  strong- 
ly rebelled  at  the  place  alloted  to  woman  in  Victorian  society  .  .  .  "Of  all  the 
crying  evils  in  this  depraved  earth  ...  is  the  miserable  selfishness  of  men  that 
keeps  woman  from  work — work,  the  salvation  of  the  world,  the  winner  of 
dreamless  sleep,  and  the  dreamless  thought  too,  the  strengthener  of  body  and 
of  mind  .  .  ."  And  she  continues  .  .  .  "O  my  sisters  are  you  content  to  make 
bricks  so  long,  sitting  by  your  flesh-pots?  Come  and  eat  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  me,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause  will  be  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and 
a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  to  us,  and  what  if  we  die  in  the  wilderness — we  die 
with  the  shackles  off  our  wrists  at  last." 

That  these  convictions  were  sincere  and  deep-rooted  is  shown  by  her  later 
life,  for  after  her  marriage  in  1877  to  Wilfrid  Meynell  she  assisted  him  con- 
stantly in  the  editing  of  a  Catholic  Weekly.  In  the  following  years  she  also 
raised  eight  children  in  addition  to  establishing  for  herself  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  poetess. 

As  the  leading  light  in  the  Catholic  Literary  Revival,  her  chief  desire  was 


to  bring  back  the  Catholic  spirit  into  English  Literature,  from  which  it  had 
been  sadly  lacking  since  the  sixteenth  century.  For  her  Christ  lived  in  the 
world  .  .  . 

Thou  art  the  Way. 
Hadst  Thou  been  nothing  but  the  Goal, 

I  cannot  say 
If  Thou  hadst  ever  met  my  soul. 

Her  poems  on  the  Eucharist  serve,  better  than  any  papal  encyclical  to  express 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body.  The  gracious  courtesy  which  she  accorded 
to  her  fellow-man  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  saw  in  him  the 
image  of  God.  In  the  poem  The  Unknown  God  she  watches  a  communicant  as 
he  goes  up  to  the  altar  to  receive  our  Lord.  As  he  returned  "close  to  my  side; 
then  in  my  heart  I  said;" 

0  Christ,  in  this  man's  life — 

This  stranger  who  is  Thine — in  all  this  strife, 
All  his  felicity,  his  good  and  his  ill, 
In  the  assaulted  stronghold  of  his  will, 

1  do  confess  Thee  here, 

Alive  within  this  life;  I  know  Thee  near 
Within  this  lonely  conscience,  closed  away 
Within  this  brother's  solitary  day. 

The  unifying  power  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  she  felt  so  strongly  is  ex- 
pressed in  A  General  Communion.  The  many  devout  "fed  at  the  holy  board" 
become  one  with  Christ  and  with  each  other  .  .  . 

As  each  asunder  absorbed  the  multiplied 
The  ever  unparted  whole. 

She  sees  the  great  army  of  the  faithful  as  a  field  of  flowers  .  .  . 

A  thousand  central  daisies  they, 

A  thousand  and  a  one  : 
For  each  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  day; 

For  each  the  whole  of  the  devoted  sun. 

The  clarity  and  precision  of  these  lines  only  make  more  convincing  what 
she  has  to  say.  Concerning  the  almost  frugal  quality  in  her  style,  George 
Meredith  remarks  .  .  .  "Her  manner  presents  to  me  the  image  of  one  accustomed 
to  walk  in  holy  places  and  keep  the  eye  of  a  fresh  mind  on  our  tangled  world, 
happier  in  observing  than  in  speaking;  careful  to  speak  but  briefly  to  such 
ear-beaten  people,  and  then  only  when  reflections  press  ..." 

There  were  evidently  moments  in  her  life  when  these  "reflections"  must 
have  urged  very  strongly  for  expression.  Such  perhaps  was  an  early  exper- 
ience with  real  grief  when  she  learned  the  necessity  of  terminating  her  friend- 
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ship  with  the  priest  who  had  brought  her  into  the  church.  Her  intense  feeling 
at  this  time  was  recorded  in  three  lovely  sonnets,  the  best  of  which,  Renounce- 
ment, gives  full  revelation  of  a  deep  attachment. 

/  must  not  think  of  thee;  and,  tired  yet  strong, 

I  shun  the  thought  that  lurks  in  all  delight — 
The  thought  of  thee — and  in  the  blue  Heaven's  height 
And  in  the  sweetest  passage  of  song. 
Another  such  moment  was  the  occasion  of  her  conversion,  the  solemnity 
of  which  greatly  impressed  the  "young  neophyte." 

Who  knows  what  days  I  answer  for  today? 
Giving  the  bud  I  give  the  flower.   I  bow 
This  yet  un faded  and  a  faded  brow; 
Bending  these  knees  and  feeble  knees,  I  pray  .  .  . 

O  rash!  (I  smile)  to  pledge  my  hidden  wheat- 

I  fold  today  at  altars  far  apart 
Hand  trembling  with  what  toils?  .  .  . 
Truly  the  "hidden  wheat  which  she  pledged,  yielded  great  fruit  in  varied 
wayS — in  her  poetry  itself,  in  the  inspiration  she  gave  to  all  those  who  knew 
her.  To  each  of  these — to  her  editor  husband  with  whom  she  worked  so  long 
and  so  faithfully;  to  her  eight  children  to  whom  she  was  at  the  one  time  a 
loving  mother  and  a  great  artist;  to  the  many  young  poets  whom  she  en- 
couraged and  inspired — she  surely  was  "the  lady  of  my  delight." 


THE  SILENT  ORPHEUS 

The  strange  dark  fastnesses  that  are  your  eyes 

Yield  measure  for  surmise 

Of  some  deep  rapturous  infinity 

Beyond  a  loveliness  I  merely  see, 

As  though  within  your  breast  lie  untouched  strings — 

Rare  chords  in  whom  a  haunting  glory  sings — 

Stirred  briefly,  faintly,  by  a  vandal  breeze, 

Then  silent  once  again,  while  harmonies 

Still  uncompleted  wring  with  wondering  pain 

The  soul  of  me  who  heard  and  lost  again 

And  yet  .  .  . 

Since  you  are  strung  with  beauty,  like  a  lute 

I  love  you,  even  mute. 

Mary  Louise  Barrett,  '43 
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Wings  for  Victory 


Eileen  Madigan,  '41 


DICK  looked  at  Victory.  Strange,  you  never  thought  of  calling  her  Vicki, 
or  Vic — just  Victory.  Some  intangible  force  that  lay  deep  in  her  spirit 
was  Victory.  You  had  to  realize  that — Victory,  whose  eyes  danced  to  some 
unheard  orchestra,  on  whose  lips  lived  a  gamin  smile,  who  ran  eagerly  to 

meet  life,  not  waiting  for  it  to  come 
to  her. 


She  was  white  now,  her  blue  ski- 
suit  dark  against  the  snow,  her 
black  hair  brushing  her  face  as  the 
rising  wind  caught  it,  her  mouth 
sweet  in  a  quiet  smile.  Pictures 
crowded  in  on  his  thoughts,  another 
Victory,  brown  and  determined  at 
the  tiller  of  a  boat,  flushed  and  gay 
as  she  led  the  hunt.  That  was  the 
Victory  they  all  knew. 

Now  he  saw  Victory,  saw  him- 
self as  they'd  stood  together  at 
dawn  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  join  them. 

He  had  said,  "Victory,  please 
.een  Madigan,  '41  don't  do  it.  Where  are  you  going? 
Why  are  you  hurrying?  You're  burning  up  your  life."  Dick  remembered 
her  face  as  he'd  said  it,  her  quick,  sober  look,  her  gentle  "Dick,  I'm  truly 
sorry.  It's  something  I  can't  resist.  There's  something  just  out  of  my  reach, 
something  toward  which  my  lovely  blue  wings  impel  me." 
"Your  blue  wings?  But  ..." 
"Sorry,  Dick,  I  can't  wait.    Not  even  for  you." 

The  others  had  come  then  and  they'd  left  on  this  surprising  trip.  They 
were  going  to  climb  old  Fox,  half  way,  and  ski  down. 

He  forced  his  eyes  from  her  face  and  looked  at  the  others,  who  were 
tense,  unsmiling  and  blue-lipped.  Only  vaguely  conscious  of  their  stares 
and  of  the  cold,  he  glanced  at  the  two  slim  tracks  that  ran  from  the  peak 
of  old  Fox  at  whose  base  they  now  stood.  Ski  tracks,  Victory's  tracks,  those 
two  lines  that  ran  clean  and  straight  until  they  joined  the  jumbled  tracks 
half  way  down. 
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Dick  looked  at  her  again — her  smile,  the  same  as  the  one  she'd  thrown 
at  him  a  few  hours  ago. 

A  sigh,  like  a  strangled  sob,  lay  briefly  on  his  ears.  Fool,  whoever  it 
was.  Look  at  Victory's  smile.  Why,  she  knew,  she  had  what  had  always 
just  escaped  her  before.  Suddenly,  he  shook  off  thought  and  kicked  away 
a  broken  ski. 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  Victory's  twisted  body  .  .  . 

"Please,  God,  give  her  blue  wings." 


"DUST  WITHOUT  WINGS" 

We  are  shattered; 

we  are  pine  split  by  lightning 

(white  pine  and  fire  flash  in  the  black  night  of  wind) 

It  does  not  matter  that  once  we  knew  sun  gold 

sun  warm  in  our  branches. 

We  bleach  on  our  cold  hill; 

our  dry  splinters  scatter. 

We  die  slowly; 

ivy  hides  our  destruction. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40 


MYSTICAL  BODY 

She  breathed  a  prayer. 
Though  no  one  heard  the  lowly  "Jesu,"  "Maria," 
(Their  eyes  were  unaccustomed  to  discern  love's  fire) 

It  winged  to  where 
In  some  far  land,  a  heart  was  overgrown  with  thorns 
Of  pain — of  piercing,  cutting  pain  and  desolate — 

And  made  it  fair. 

It  flourished  there 
Till  from  that  blossoming  bower  fruitful  prayers  were  sent 
With  messages  of  love  and  joy,  serene  content 

Everywhere. 

S.  M.  B.(  '42 
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Propaganda  For  Peace 

Mary  Brady.  '40 

ONCE  again  within  the  span  of  memory,  man  and  machine  are  engaged  in 
a  titanic  struggle  for  the  elimination  of  the  totalitarian  principles  of  one 
man  and  the  preservation  of  the  so-called  democracies  on  the  continent.  Once 
again  the  war  mongers  and  profiteers  are  striving  with  all  the  adroit  cunning 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  their  breed  to  manoeuvre  us  into  this  war  of  hate. 
Once  again  the  past  looms  up  as  an  ominous  warning,  blazoned  across  the 
pages  of  history  in  a  trail  of  blood  and  destruction,  a  lesson  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man,  a  lesson  simple  in  its  comprehension  and  simple  in  its  applica- 
tion. But  simple  though  it  may  be,  some  of  our  greatest  minds  have  failed  to 
perceive  its  human  message  or  have  deliberately  seen  fit  to  pass  over  it  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  political  aspirations. 

And  as  we  view  with  expectation  and  anxiety  the  events  and  possible 
consequences  of  this  farcical  yet  actual  conflict  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  possibility  of  practical  participation.  Ever  since  the  meteoric  rise  of  a 
simple  Austrian  painter  to  the  head  of  the  German  State  there  has  been  an 
intense  and  unending  interest  on  the  part  of  Americans  in  every  action,  of 
the  German  Chancellor.  His  policies  and  diplomatic  strokes  have  provoked 
nothing  but  indignation  and  resentment.  Urged  on  by  his  self-righteous  oppon- 
ents, who  deliberately  refuse  to  concede  the  justification  of  many  of  his  policies, 
a  world-wide  campaign  of  prejudice  and  hatred  has  been  inaugurated  im- 
planting in  its  wake  seeds  of  bitterness  and  desires  for  revenge.  Fostered  and 
built  up  by  propaganda  this  warped  and  sophistic  outlook  has  attributed  to  a 
once  proud  nation  a  character  that  is  base  and  degenerate,  a  government 
that  is  without  honor  or  principle  and  a  policy  that  is  detrimental  and  peril- 
ous to  the  existing  democracies  in  Europe. 

The  propounders  of  this  fallacious  philosophy  are  supposedly  nations  of 
honor  and  discretion.  But  as  we  read  their  history  we  find  their  hands  stained 
with  the  blood  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  Their  imperialistic  ventures  give 
rise  to  a  series  of  broken  treaties  and  promises,  and  cry  out  against  the  op- 
pression, wholesale  carnage  and  suppression  of  free  peoples.  The  greatest 
land  grabbers  in  the  world  who  between  them  control  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  now  see  fit  to  condemn  others  for  following  in 
their  illustrious  footsteps.  For  they  see  in  this  man  a  growing  power  which 
challenges  their  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  And  it  has  been  their  con- 
tention that  any  obstacle  in  their  path  to  power,  however  great,  must  be  re- 
moved no  matter  what  the  cost  in  honor  may  be.  They  have  been  ever  ready 
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to  sacrifice  the  lives  and  resources  of  their  allies  to  satisfy  this  seemingly  in- 
satiable greed.  Now  they  are  ready  once  more  to  make  the  great  sacrifice  and 
they  are  turning  once  again  to  the  people  of  a  continent  they  once  held  in 
tyranny  and  have  never  given  up  the  hope  of  dominating.  Twenty-two  years 
ago  their  malicious  designs  bore  fruit,  and  the  American  people,  goaded  on 
by  a  campaign  of  lies  and  atrocities  conceived  in  the  minds  of  their  desperate 
statesmen  and  ably  abetted  by  certain  influential  traitors  in  Washington,  came 
to  their  assistance  and  saved  their  tottering  empires  from  destruction.  At  that 
time  their  cry  was,  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  We  wonder  now  on 
what  asinine  pretext  their  impending  plea  will  be  based. 

As  a  reward  for  faithful  service  after  the  last  holocaust  we  were  decorated 
with  epithets  which  were  deprecating  and  damaging.  Yet  all  we  asked  was 
that  they  pay  their  just  debts.  Such  compensation  should  measure  future  con- 
sideration. Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  in  no  position  politically  or  eco- 
nomically to  take  its  place  in  the  front  lines  as  the  shock  troops  for  these  dec- 
adent empires.  For  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  when  it  is  based  on 
a  false  economy  whose  alluring  structure  has  its  tentacles  in  blood  and  death. 

Yet  after  centuries  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  a  politically  wise  world  has 
not  yet  realized  the  true  destructive  qualities  of  man's  perpetual  enemy,  war 
and  its  dire  results.  For  the  world  has  once  again  innaugurated  a  policy  of 
rearmament,  an  international  race  for  supremacy  on  the  sea,  on  land  and  in 
the  air.  They  have  unearthed  in  their  research  laboratories  diabolical  weapons 
of  warfare  ready  to  be  unleashed  in  all  their  pagan  frenzy  against  those  whose 
views  or  policies  conflict  with  theirs.  Traditional  national  hatreds  and  preju- 
dices have  been  prevalent  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  even  the  slightest 
grievance  is  liable  to  embroil  the  whole  continent  in  a  conflict  that  would  wit- 
ness the  fall  of  rulers  and  kings,  the  meteoric  rise  of  their  usurpers,  a  vast 
change  in  the  territorial  expanse  of  the  victorious  powers  and  the  inevitable 
oppression  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  innocent. 

Peace  has  become  a  forgotten  word  in  the  vocabularies  of  men  and  na- 
tions and  has  been  supplanted  by  enmity,  strife  and  conflict.  What  a  terrible 
catastrophe  we  have  so  foolishly  inflicted  on  ourselves.  Man  must  awaken  his 
stagnant  mind  and  usefully  employ  his  most  valued  possession,  "time."  For 
one  who  cannot  learn  from  the  past,  who  has  not  learned  to  work,  strive  and 
think  in  the  present,  will  accomplish  little  in  the  future. 
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Town  Topics 


Marion  A.  Noel,  '40 


■"PHE  new  invasion  of  glamor  girls  in  the  persons  of  our  Freshmen  this  year 
•*■  bids  fair  to  upset  all  that  doleful  statistical  data  in  our  annals.  They 
exude  such  a  soignee  flair  that  we  acually  observed  a  Senior  scuttle  around 
a  corner  in  abashed  retreat  from  their  approach. — But  once,  we,  too,  were 

young  and  gay. 

And  now,  in  the  "Help-Your-Fel- 
low"  department,  we  have  dis- 
covered a  quick  and  painless  way 
of  absorbing  necessary  knowledge. 
The  other  day  we  came  upon  a 
lassie,  and  wouldn't  you  just  know 
she  was  a  slick  Senior?  Well,  there 
she  sat  relaxing  comfortably  in  an 
armchair  with  Kenilworth  cluch- 
ed  to  her  bosom.  In  our  own  in- 
imitable fashion  we  asked,  "How  do 
you  expect  to  read  without  looking 
at  the  book?"  Came  the  bland  re- 
ply,— "I'm  getting  it  by  osmosis." 

The  real  gems  of  witty  repartee 
can  be  obtained  these  days  from 
Dee  Mahon,  '42  the  9irls  wh°  9°  pupil-teaching. 
One  girl  told  us  she  observed  a  teacher  who  asked  his  class  to  refrain  from 
stockyard  answers,  which,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  means — "Don't  throw 
the  bull,  kiddies."  Another  gal  was  brought  to  a  dead  stop  by  the  following 
which  appeared  on  a  History  quiz  that  she  was  marking: 

Question:  What  was  the  Whiskey  Rebellion? 

Answer:  The  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Now,  our  style  note  for  the  day:  During  one  of  our  rambles  through  the 
corridors,  we  observed  a  lovely  head  sporting  one  of  those  ultra  new  coif- 
fures, smart,  sleek,  and  sophisticated.  Nothing  would  do  but  that  we  scru- 
tinize it  more  closely.  It  was  tied  up  securely  with  something,  silver  string 
perhaps?  Horrors,  on  inspection  it  proved  its  inglorious  nature — a  piece  of 
wrapping  cord! — Shades  of  Christmas  packages,  what  will  they  think  of 
next? 

Our  personal  vignette  department  offers  the  following  thumbnail 
sketches: 
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If  everyone  were  as  humanitarian  as  our  U.  A.  President,  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  would  flow  in  the  proportions  of  a  tidal  wave.  Evelyn  was 
walking  along  the  street  one  day  and  she  observed  a  decrepit  mare  strug- 
gling, to  no  avail,  to  get  some  tasty  morsel  at  the  bottom  of  its  feedbag.  She 
calmly  took  command  of  the  situation,  comforted  the  distraught  animal,  and 
nonchalantly  held  the  bag  to  its  nose  until  the  last  tidbit  was  devoured. 

We  won't  tell  Evvie,  but  Ursula  Gerty  had  a  disastrous  experience  with 
the  noble  animal,  sometimes  called  man's  best  friend.  Ursula  went  abroad 
one  day  armed  with  sugar  for  the  policeman's  horse.  He  (the  beastie), 
looked  gratefully  at  her  as  she  profered  her  offering  and  then,  not  satisfied 
with  half  measures,  he  took  her  extended  hand,  entire,  into  his  mouth — no 
casualties.  Ursula  has  since  resolved  that  henceforth  he  must  be  content 
with  hay. 

Cathleen  Farrell  caused  a  mild  furore  the  day  she  announced  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  on  International  Relations,  which  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  the  History  Club  in  disguise.  The  members  of  this 
group  should  be  applying  for  a  license  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission what  with  all  the  rushing  they  do  about  the  countryside  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace. 

Along  about  this  time,  Grace  Sluiter  should  be  actually  blooming,  since 
she  painstakingly  takes  her  crackers  and  milk  and  codliver  oil  daily  with 
the  nursery  school  children.  The  cutest  tales  come  from  that  very  place, 
and  we  can't  resist  telling  you  this  one  .  .  .  Came  one  fine  day,  a  hapless 
Senior  thought  she  would  brighten  the  lives  of  the  kiddies  by  reading  them 
a  story.  Down  she  went  and  announced  her  intention.  They  were  delighted. 
They  gave  her  a  book  and  gathered  around,  eager  for  her  to  begin.  Utiliz- 
ing all  her  technique,  she  held  them  enthralled  for  several  minutes.  Then 
came  the  climax  of  the  narrative — the  fierce  polar  bear  was  hot  on  the  heels 
of  the  poor  little  seal.  Thinking  to  heighten  the  drama  a  bit,  she  paused  and 
asked  breathlessly — "Oooh,  do  you  suppose  he'll  get  him?"  One  of  the 
little  tykes  came  over  and  put  his  arm  reassuringly  on  her  shoulder  and 
whispered  confidentially,  "Don't  worry — we  heard  the  story  before. — He  gets 
away." 

The  Varsity  Drag,  a  novel  venture  of  its  kind  at  St.  Joseph's,  proved  a 
smash  success  and  played  to  a  capacity  audience  a  couple  of  weeks  back. 
This  affair  marked  the  glow  of  several  lights  that  had  been  hidden  under 
their  respective  bushels  for  these  many  moons.  Judging  from  the  talent  in 
evidence  on  that  well-favored  evening,  we  can  confidently  expect  a  really 
great  social  future  for  our  alma  mater. 
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JEANNE  D'ARC 


Mary  Boyle,  '42 


Her  life  spoke  not  of  fluent  pageantry 

Whose  mute  grey  eyes  forebore  the  warmth  of  tears 

It  was  a  rugged  epic,  raped  of  minstrelsy 

Vers  libre,  flung  across  the  years. 

Her  courage  was  assailed,  her  body  broken 
And  still  she  clad  her  soul  in  dauntless  mail 
She  bore  her  cup  aloft — her  token; 
She  drank  it  to  the  dregs — her  Grail. 


Mary  Louise  Babrett,  '43 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  TRUST  FUND 

A  TRUST  fund  without  any  funds  is  an  absurdity.  Yet  this  paradoxical 
■**-  condition  exists  in  St.  Joseph's  today  and  we  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  remedy  it.  Most  of  us  had  a  rather  vague  notion  that  such  a  thing  as 
the  Trust  Fund  was  in  existence  but  that  was  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  matter  went.  We  considered  it  solely  the  concern  of  the  committee 
who  administrated  it.  Consequently,  this  committee,  consisting  of  three 
members,  one  from  the  Religion  Committee,  one  of  the  alumnae,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  has  had  to  turn  down  numerous  requests  for  help  this 
year  from  both   undergraduates  and  alumnae. 

Why  should  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  led  the  Religion  Committee 
in  1932  to  establish  the  fund  be  so  lacking  in  us  that  we  have  failed  to 
perpetuate  the  worthy  work  which  they  started?  How  are  we  different 
from  these  undergraduates  of  a  few  years  back?  Are  we  perhaps  indif- 
ferent, or  even  incompetent?  But  perhaps  all  we  need  is  a  little  prodding 
to  make  us  realize  that  no  organization  made  up  of  individuals  can  function 
successfully  unless  each  of  its  members  has  a  personal  interest  in  it  and 
feels  a  deep  responsibility  toward  it.  If  we  are  going  to  establish  temporary 
aids  of  this  type,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we  be  expected  to  maintain 
them  properly.  Previous  classes  have  contributed  to  the  Fund  by  running 
special  affairs  and  turning  over  the  proceeds  or  else  by  transferring  the 
surplus  from  various  clubs  and  functions.  They  realized  that  by  their  efforts 
they  were  aiding  many  a  needy  student.  And  so  they  gave  freely  and 
cheerfully.  Let's  not  have  it  said  of  us  that  where  others  have  succeeded, 
we  have  failed. 

E.  M. 


TOWARD  A  BETTER  SPIRIT 

SOCIALIZATION,  for  those  who  need  it  most,  is  the  purpose  of  compulsory 
Extra-Curricular  Activities  at  this  college.  An  opportunity  is  given 
each  student  to  demonstrate  her  particular  talents,  to  develop  her  special 
interests,  to  find  kindred  spirits  among  her  classmates  and  perhaps,  to  do 
something  that  will  add  to  the  prestige  of  her  college.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
now  obvious  that  a  part  of  the  student  body  has  completely  lost  sight  of 
these  aims.  Some  of  us  have  started  out  with  the  wrong  idea  by  making 
a  task  of  Extra-Curiculas  and  consequently,  we  never  get  any  fun  out  of 
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them.  We  must  realize  that  the  various  societies  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  members,  to  be  conducted  by  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  greatest  enjoyment  to  all.  If  the  activities  fail  in  this  purpose,  it  is  up 
to  us,  the  members,  to  assist  the  offices  with  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Just  because  a  girl  is  president  of  an  organization  does  not  mean  that 
she  is  to  dominate  completely  the  meetings.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  it 
is  her  job  to  keep  the  rest  of  us  amused.  Each  one  of  us,  individually,  has 
to  contribute  something  to  the  activity  she  has  joined.  A  little  interest,  plus 
a  lot  of  cooperation,  will  make  Extra-Curricula  Activities  good  time  gather- 
ings for  all. 

A.  W. 


LORIA 

"LORIA  is  out  today."  The  news  spreads  quickly  and  soon  throngs 
clamor  in  the  locker-room  for  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  NEW  LORIA. 
We  want  you  to  like  this  issue  because  we  have  worked  hard  to  present 
you  with  a  more  appealing  magazine.  We  have  experimented  with  the 
larger  page,  a  smaller  type,  new  illustrations.  We  have  tried  too,  to  have 
the  standards  of  our  literary  material  improve  to  the  same  degree  as  our 
"set-up" — all  this  in  the  hopes  of  making  LORIA  truly  representative  of  what 
St.  Joseph's  can  produce  in  the  way  of  a  first-rate  literary  publication. 

Now,  we  expect  criticism  of  this  first  issue.  In  fact  we  welcome  it.  How- 
ever, we  ask  you  to  bear  one  thing  in  mind  when  you  discuss  LORIA  and 
that  is,  that  LORIA  is  a  literary  magazine.  It  is  not  meant  to  fulfill  the  func- 
tion of  a  general  magazine  and  a  newspaper  all  in  one.  So  do  not  con- 
demn it  on  such  grounds. 

We  ask  too,  that  you  make  your  criticisms  constructive.  Illustrate  your 
complaints  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  "right-kind"  of  material,  as  you 
see  it.  We  repeat  that  we  don't  object  to  your  complaints.  In  fact  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  your  interest  in  LORIA  is  so  great  that  you  discuss  it  so 
vehemently.  But  please,  don't  keep  the  editorial  board  guessing  about 
what  you  think.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  tell  them  to  one  of  the  staff 
or  write  them  out  and  drop  them  in  the  LORIA  box.  Remember  LORIA  is 
your  magazine.  It  represents  your  best  or  your  worst  efforts.  Make  it  what 
you  will! 

E.  E. 
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JUNIVUS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Barbed  wire  clutched  his  quivering  flesh.  He  fought  its  grasp.  Blood 
soaked  his  breast. 

"Peace!  Peace!"  he  cried  and  struggled  free.  Uncertainly  he  rose,  leav- 
ing priceless  red  drops  behind.  A  machine  gun  nest  sighted  him.  "Enemy 
communications!"  whipped  through  the  gunners'  minds.  They  aimed  and 
darts  of  live  steel  tore  at  Junivus's  wings.  Feathers  broke  and  fluttered 
down — each  one  a  prayer  for  the  life  of  Peace. 

Junivus  rose  higher  and  higher,  beating  the  air  with  his  shattered  wings. 
A  gray  cloud  drifted  by  and  he  settled  on  it  to  rest.  But  it,  too,  was  a  part 
of  the  chaos  below, — a  weapon  of  the  higher  beings  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  dove  even  as  the  Arctic  huskies  had.  The  cloud  of  fatal  gas 
choked  his  throat  and  stung  his  eyes.  He  must  push  on — the  Fountain,  the 
Fountain.  "God  help  me  find  my  way."  Blinded  and  gassed,  he  stumbled 
through  the  air  and  came  to  a  large  city.  He  flew  headlong  at  a  steeple  and 
dropped  into  a  niche,  beside  a  statue  of  the  Archangel  Michael.  He  slept 
that  night  at  Michael's  feet.    Peace  resting  under  the  Angel's  drawn  sword. 

Bells  chimed.  An  organ  sang  deep,  joyous  tones.  Junivus  woke  re- 
freshed. He  rushed  into  the  air  with  a  song, — twittered,  sprinted  heaven- 
ward, and  flew  toward  the  sea. 

A  plane's  roar  came  behind  him  now.  He  heard  the  slash  of  steel  pro- 
pellers, felt  the  sting  of  the  rushing  air.  He  flew  madly  before  the  new  peril 
which  bore  down  upon  him  like  a  Medieval  monster.  It  spat  metal  at  him, 
scourging  his  aching  body,  but  still  he  pushed  onward — onward  "The 
Fountain,  the  Fountain.    If  I  reach  it  all  this  will  end.  There  will  be  Peace." 

He  flew  out  over  the  sea.  The  plane  turned  back.  Junivus  took  deep 
gulps  of  the  salty  air.  He  sat  on  the  tawny  beach  and  bathed  his  tired  body 
in  the  waves.  All  day  he  rested  and  at  night  it  rained,  glorious  refreshing 
rain  that  took  the  sting  from  his  wounds  and  sang  a  song  of  hope  in  its 
monotony.  It  was  steady,  real,  and  purposeful  and  Junivus's  heart  rested. 
He  forgot  the  crazy  vain  convulsions  he  had  witnessed.  He  slept  and  his 
body  and  heart  were  renewed. 

The  sun  shone  on  the  wet  sand  the  next  morning  and  kissed  the  drip- 
ping tree-covered  cliff.  Junivus  preened  himself  and  stepped  down  upon  the 
sand.    He  stretched,  walked  cockily  up  and  down. 

"I  am  Junivus,  the  dove,  and  I  say  there  will  be  peace,"  he  shouted  at 
a  tiny  sand  flea  that  skipped  hurriedly  away  at  his  pugilistic  tones. 

Again  he  flew.  Eastward  now,  across  sparkling  water.  His  heart  was 
light.  Trouble  was  over.  He  saw  a  ship  below.  A  proud  haughty  ship.  And 
even  as  he  watched  her  cut  the  swelling  water,  he  heard  a  deafening  roar 
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and   she   buckled   before   his   eyes.  Metal   flew 
about    him.     Flames   licked   at   his   wings.     His 
heart  broke  at  the  despairing  shouts  of  the  crew. 
~^!^^ _^*^*~~^  On,  on.    Don't  think.    Don't  do  anything  but 

dream  of  the  Fountain.    The  Fountain  of  life,  of 
health,  of  Peace. 

Night  fell  and  covered  him  with  quiet  and 
calm.  He  flew  on  and  on,  his  eyes  half  closed, 
his  body  alive  with  pain.  With  morning  he 
sighted  land  and  fluttered  in  among  huge  gray 
piles.  He  sank  down  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 
and  slept.  Slept  until  the  hysterical  canting  of 
a  "prophet"  harangued  his  ears.  The  speaker 
shouted  and  fought  with  absent  opponents.  The 
crowd  cheered  and  jeered  in  turns.  All  was 
noise,  confusion,  conflict.  No  place  for  Junivus. 
He  sighed  and  limply  flew  away.  He  was  not 
so  sure  of  his  destination  now.  He  circled,  pon- 
dering directions.  Southward  then.  Southward, 
over  bridges,  above  jagged,  high-way  streaked 
mountains,  through  clouds  of  low-hanging  coal 
gas,  racing  a  stream-lined  train  and  then — 
Washington.  Washington  curled  white  beneath 
him.  He  was  here.  There  was  the  golden  dome;  there  the  pointed  monu- 
ment; and  there — oh  heaven,  the  Fountain — sparkling  deliciously  in  the  sun. 
He  shouted  for  joy  and  cavorted  in  the  air.  His  worries  were  over.  The 
world  was  free  once  more.    Here  was  revitalization  for  him,  for  Peace. 

As  Junivus  sang,  a  small  dusty  boy  watched  eagerly.  He  reached  into 
his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  sling  shot.  He  took  a  pebble  from  beside  the 
pool,  fitted  it,  aimed,  and  the  elastic  snapped. 

The  stone  hit  Junivus  between  the  eyes.  It  stunned  him.  He  dipped 
crazily  toward  earth.  The  wind  tossed  his  unconscious  body.  The  perils  of 
war  he  survived,  but  the  purposeless  cruelty  of  the  rising  generation  slew 
him.  He  fell  heavily  on  a  slab  of  gray  granite.  The  soldier  marching  up 
and  down  didn't  see  him  but  an  old  man  bowed  before  the  grave  took  him 
up  and  caressed  him  gently.  "A  dove.    Is  this  my  answer  then?" 

He  hurried  away  stroking  Junivus.  He  entered  a  conference  hall  and 
took  his  place  at  a  long  table.    The  other  diplomats  were  already  placed. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "I  place  before  you  the  cause  to  which  we 
must  dedicate  ourselves."  Pomp  and  vain  power  leaned  forward  to  see  the 
broken  bird.  "This  dove,  gentlemen,  has  been  slain.  Slain  in  cold  blood. 
Peace,  gentlemen,  has  been  murdered — to  no  end.  The  world  has  become 
a  torture  chamber.  A  den  of  conflict.  A  habitat  of  grim  death. 

I  ask  you,  my  friends,  to  avenge  the  killing  of  this  bird.  Avenge  it  in 
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such  a  way  that  Peace  will  arise  from  the  grave  rejuvenated,  alive  and 
strong.  We  must  stop  this  mad  frenzy  of  brutish  force  unleashed.  It  cannot 
be  done,  gentlemen,  by  my  country's  adding  new  cries,  new  number  to  the 
general  conflict.  It  can  only  be  done  by  an  appeal  to  reason  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  eternal  order  of  things. 

Reconcile  your  differences  by  using  your  minds — not  your  people's 
bodies.  Your  countries  are  developed  organisms;  your  people  thinking  hu- 
mans. You  gentlemen,  are  adults.  Abandon  your  childish  game.  And  it  is 
childish — for  distinguish  it  if  you  can  from  marbles  or  football  or  what  you 
will.  True,  in  those  games  one  may  suffer  from  simply  a  broken  finger-nail 
or  a  dislocated  shoulder  and  in  your  game  the  thrill  is  provided  by  whole- 
sale murder.    But  still,  fundamentally,  the  essential,  physical  conflict  is  there. 

Settle  your  differences,  which  you  claim  are  important  to  the  essence  of 
your  countries,  by  using  what  is  the  essence  of  you  and  your  people.  Grow 
up,  gentlemen.  Use  your  minds  and  leave  the  brute  to  protect  his  lair  with 
his  teeth. 


All  was  quiet  as  Junivus  made  his  way  up  among  the  stars.  He  flew  to 
the  cloud  where  Chesterton  and  Ponce  de  Leon  waited.  No  timidity  or  weak- 
ness were  a  part  of  him  now.    He  lighted  between  them. 

"Your  essay,  G.  K.  You  have  paper,  I  imagine?  And,  Poncey,  you  were 
right  this  time.  Your  fountain  is  a  success.  Peace  has  been  rejuvenated. 
Intellectual  conflict  will  always  rage — but  that  is  healthy  and  invigorating. 
Keeps  my  feathers  bristling  and  sharp.  Never  again  will  physical  violence 
tear  my  soul.  I'm  Junivus,  the  Dove  of  Peace,  alive  and  very  young." 
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VIGNETTES  AT  A  CONCERT 

i 

In  the  Pit 

Two  vacant  eyes  have  learned  the  warmth  of  tears 

And  filled  with  ecstasies: 

Across  the  bar  of  barren,  sightless  years 

A  blind  girl  sees. 

II 

In  the  Gallery 

Three  tiers  upward  Want  must  find  its  seat 
Though  long  unslaked  it  thirsted. 
But  when  the  scherzo  comes  on  skittish  feet 
Pale  Poverty  is  worsted. 

Ill 

At  the  Rail 

Ascetic  fingers  tightening  on  a  well-worn  score 
Fiercely  tender  in  their  touch 
His  dreams,  his  waning  youth  he  yields  before 
The  Altar  of  the  Muse  he  loved  too  much. 

IV 

In  a  Box 

To  lovers  who  sit  in  the  shadows 
Comes  the  spell  of  the  string  and  the  reed 
And  their  eloquent,  pulsating  silence 
Sings  a  mute,  mystic  Liebeslied. 

Mary   Louise  Barrett,  '43 
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THE  BALLET 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

Brought  up  all  his  life  in  the  theatre,  knowing  nothing  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  world,  and  completely  engrossed  in  his  art,  he  needed  someone  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  practical  side  of  life.  Diaghileff  was  the  man  who  assumed 
this  role  of  sponsor  and  guardian  to  the  great  dancer  and  that  this  friendship 
was  of  great  value  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  at  its  termination 
Nijinsky  suffered  a  complete  mental  and  physical  breakdown. 

When  Diaghileff  died  in  1929,  his  ballet  was  dissolved.  The  work  he  start- 
ed was  continued,  however,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  "the  direct 
descendent  of  the  Diaghileff  Ballet  in  tradition,  repertoire  and  personnel." 
Organized  in  1932  by  Colonel  W.  de  Basil  it  established  its  headquarters  at 
Monte  Carlo.  Leonide  Massine  and  Georges  Balcmchine  (now  ballet  master 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera)  were  engaged  as  choreographers  and  the  dancers 
selected  were  the  best  from  the  Diaghileff  and  Pavlova  troupes. 

This  was  the  group  which  visited  the  United  States  in  1933  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  revival  of  the  American  interest  in  ballet.  Out  of  this  enthus- 
iasm grew  the  American  Ballet  Company,  the  first  to  be  organized  in  this 
country.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  interest  is  deep-rooted,  and  not  just  an- 
other American  fad. 
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Fulfillment 
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JOHNNY    SUMMERS    lives  in  the  hill   house  and  pecks   at  a  broken-down 

J    typewriter  when  the  sky  is  pale  green  with  dawn.    Johnny  Summers  has 

been  called  mad.    But  what  does  a  man  do  when  his  father  was  a  genius 

with  a  white  living  flame  for  a  soul,  shining  through  a  thin  worn  out  body? 

What  does  a  man  do  when  his  father  gives  him  a  trust  and  smiles  at  him 

and  dies? 

***** 

Isaac  Summers  loved  the  Jersey  Hills  in  December.  Strange,  bleak  and 
wonderful  rise  the  rocky  tors  above  the  chill  amber  of  the  Hudson.  Some- 
thing in  him  was  drawn  to  their  bitter  beauty.  He  bought  a  dozen  acres  of 
them  where  the  land  was  cheapest  and  built  a  humorous  little  brown  shack 
in  the  middle  with  the  fanciful  idea  of  spending  week-ends  there  courting 
the  muse. 

Isaac  was  a  compelling  fellow,  lean,  haggard,  whimsical,  and  utterly 
shiftless.  But  he  never  played  fair  with  himself  or  with  anyone  else.  His 
creeds  were  the  burningly  vague  pantheism  of  a  dreamy  quasi-poet  with 
an  easy  knack  for  words.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  whom  others  loved  pas- 
sionately, with  something  akin  to  idolatry,  and  yet,  like  Kipling's  demigod, 
he  kept  himself,  unmoved,  within  his  own  self's  clasp. 

He  wrote  a  haphazard  column  for  me  on  the  evening  paper — wrote  it 
easily  and  perhaps  a  little  sloppily.  He  skimmed  along  gaily  year  after 
year,  with  appealingly  effortless  success.    People  called  him  a  genius. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  little  boy  with  worship  in  his  eyes  is  not  hard  to 
please.  Johnny  Summers  loved  his  father's  gracious  weakness  and  listened 
adoringly  to  all  his  nebulous  day-dreams.  Some  day — that  great  play:  a 
play  with  a  message — not  to  be  attempted,  of  course,  until  Isaac  had 
amassed  a  rich  store  of  Experience. 

The  odd  thing  about  him,  now  that  I  recall  it,  lay  just  there — nothing 
ever  touched  him.  People  experienced  him.  His  presence  was  electric.  But 
he? — Did  Isaac  ever  experience  them? 

There  was  the  night  his  wife  died.  He  sat  huddled  at  his  desk  with  a 
blank  look  that  frightened  me.    I  fumbled  for  words. 

"She — will  be  wonderful  to  remember — ",  I  said,  more  to  myself,  than 
to  him. 

Isaac  looked  up  shudderingly,  "I  was  just  thinking  how  lonely  it  must 
be  out  there."  He  spoke  aloofly,  rather  like  one  who  watches  at  some  poig- 
nant, yet  essentially  extraneous  drama.    I  remember  now  that  his  strained 
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words  were  interrupted  by  the  low  sobbing  of  a  stricken  little  boy  in  the 
room  above  us. 

***** 

Isaac  never  wrote  his  masterpiece.  The  little  brown  shack  which  was 
to  be  his  Sabine  farm  lay  untenanted  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  would  al- 
ways promise  himself  one  more  year  of  cheery  Bohemian  feasts  and  lioniza- 
tion  by  would-be  Literati  and  the  warm  securtiy  which  his  facile  wit  assured 
nim,  but  then  he  became  ill.  When  I  told  him  he  was  dying,  he  scoffed 
comfortably  until  Johnny  called  in  a  specialist.  By  now  lohnny  was  a  lank, 
unlovely  twenty-two-year-old,  to  whom  his  father  was  almost  a  religion. 

At  last  Isaac  understood  that  my  words  were  more  than  a  grim  joke.  He 
was  stupified.  His  beautifully  awkward  hands  lay  open  on  the  table  and 
I  watched  him  look  into  their  emptiness  .  .  . 

Yet  Isaac  dying  was  the  same  lovable  tyrant  that  Isaac  living  had  al- 
ways been.  Kings  and  poets  and  saints  die  greatly — quietly  without  pag- 
eantry, but  death  came  to  Isaac  just  as  everything  had  done,  with  glory 
and  with  drama.  His  dream  was  not  to  be  thwarted  after  all.  Johnny  was 
to  be  its  fulfillment.  He  bound  the  boy  to  the  trust  with  old  testament  so- 
lemnity. "Son,  don't  let  me  die."  And  he  smiled  with  the  familiar  winsome 
grace  and  gallantry. 

After  Isaac  died,  Johnny  took  the  old  portable  typewriter  and  went  to 
live  in  the  hill  house  his  father  had  built.  His  life  in  a  few  short  weeks  be- 
came reduced  to  a  formula,  the  irregular  clack  of  the  typewriter,  the  pause 
to  read  a  completed  page,  the  sharp  sound  of  crumpling  paper,  time  out  for 
black  coffee  and  that  was  all.  Then  after  a  month  he  posted  a  thick  en- 
velope to  town  and  got  it  back  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight.  He  revised  it  and 
retyped  it  and  mailed  it  again  not  once  but  half  a  dozen  times.  There  came 
a  day  when  there  were  twenty-one  rejection  slips  and  crumpled  bills  in  the 
strong  box.  His  courage  was  gone.  He  closed  his  father's  typewriter,  picked 
it  up  and  walked  out  of  the  hill  house  blind  with  pain. 

He  told  me  later  how  the  night  that  followed  was  fogged  and  dim  in  his 
consciousness — how  at  nine  the  next  morning  he  found  himself  in  Kingston 
without  a  cent  in  his  pocket.  Sitting  down  on  a  curbstone,  he  looked  with 
loathing  at  his  burden.  Then  on  a  sudden  impulse  he  seized  it  and  strode 
across  the  street  to  a  shop  which  was  identified  by  three  golden  balls  hang- 
ing on  the  doorway.  Inside  was  a  musty  little  room.  The  sleepy  old  pro- 
prietor had  not  yet  replenished  the  till,  which  was  empty  save  for  a  hand- 
ful of  dimes.  The  typewriter  was  so  old  and  battered,  however,  that  he  re- 
fused to  give  Johnny  any  more  for  it  than  the  meagre  change  lying  there. 
Johnny  took  the  collection  of  coins — three  dollars  in  all — and  walked  out 
counting  slowly.  On  the  doorstep  he  stopped  dead.  There  were  exactly 
thirty  pieces  of  silver 
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Johnny  went  back  to  the  hill  house.  He  lives  there  today  and  the  chil- 
dren call  him  mad.  But  my  instinct  and  my  reason  and  my  urban  wisdom 
know  him  for  the  fool,  that  he  is — whose  futile  love  and  faith  are  built  on 
sand. 

But  sometimes,  when  I  see  him  standing  at  his  doorway,  watching,  one 
hand  caressing  the  rheumatic  old  hound  that  was  his  father's,  the  other 
shading  his  eyes  against  the  low  hanging  sun,  something  in  me  which  is 
none  of  these  keeps  whispering  that  he  has  found  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  world. 


MEMINISSE  IUVABIT 

/  shall  not  after  J  have  gone  forget  it  all 

The  bright  forsythia  along  Lourdes  Lane, 

The  tulips  gay  against  the  dark  stone  wall, 

The  flower  trees;  the  high  brief  pain 

Of  beauty  where  the  branches  lift  and  part — 

/  here  acknowledge  that  I  must  retain 

The  image  of  these  faces  clear  upon  my  heart — 

These  wonderful,  these  loved  young  faces  will  remain, 

And  the  voices  and  the  laughter  of  the  hours 

Are  set  upon  me  in  irrevocable  stain — 

The  years  are  dead  but  I  shall  keep  their  flowers. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40 


FRAGMENT 

My  mind  follows  strange  channels 
Out  to  sea.  Through  the  leprous  silence 
Of  the  limestone  caves  and  the  brooding 
Darkness  of  overhanging  cliffs 
The  sea  wind  stirs. 

Frances  Dwyer,  '41 
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The  Fool 


Frances  Dwyer,  '41 


IT  was  quiet  now — only  the  scratch  of  her  pen  and  the  whine  of  the  clock 
on  the  blank  white  wall.    The  sunlight  made  crazy  quilt  patterns  on  the 

rows  of  empty  desks.    He  traced  the  maze  with  his  eyes,  slowly,  laboriously, 

always  returning  to  the  same  spot.    The  bench  was  too  small  for  him  and 

his  long  legs  were  cramped  from  sitting 
so  long  in  the  same  position.  Sometimes 
he  had  played  at  being  made  of  stone,  a 
statue  impregnable,  hands  molded  upon 
the  desk.  But  then  his  head  would  begin 
to  ache;  it  would  grow  heavy  and  the 
rocks  crashed  back  and  forth  against  his 
temples.  Most  of  the  time  he  concentrated 
on  being  nothing.  He  was  the  wind  blow- 
ing through  the  chimney,  the  vapid  air  in 
the  loft. 

She  was  talking  to  him,  scolding, 
reasoning,  high  above  him  on  her  lofty 
platform  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Bubbles 
of  words  drifted  toward  him  only  to  burst 
apart  before  he  seized  them. 

Now  he  could  go.  That  was  good,  he 
was  very  tired  and  it  was  a  long  way  to 
the  house.  Perhaps  he  might  blow  down 
Mary  Boyle,  '42  fae  hill,  his  clothes  flapping  about  him  in 

the  wind,  like  the  scarecrows  in  the  fields.  No,  the  books  weighed  him  down. 

It  would  be  nice  to  tear  each  leaf,  piece  by  incomprehensible  piece,  and  grind 

them  into  the  good  hard  earth. 

He  raised  a  face  void  and  white  to  a  mackerel  sky.  He  liked  to  walk 
with  his  neck  bent  far  back  and  his  eyes  staring  through  eons  of  space, 
empty  eternities.  It  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  upside  down  and  the 
clouds,  pieces  of  broken  china  upon  the  kitchen  floor.  Sometimes,  when  it 
rained  he  would  run  into  the  fields  and  lie  flat  upon  his  back  crying  because 
he  could  not  understand  the  things  the  rain  shouted  to  him. 

The  shadows  had  lengthened  when  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
started  along  the  road  that  wound  past  his  father's  farm.  Years  ago,  some- 
one had  conceived  of  railroad  tracks  through  the  wilderness.  Half  a  mile 
the   tracks    extended,    beginning   nowhere   and  terminating   in   a  red   clay 
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gulley.  The  grass  had  grown  high  and  lush  between  the  rotting  boards  and 
changed  now  from  green  to  silver  as  the  wind  quickened,  threatening  a 
storm. 

It  had  been  so  hot  through  the  day,  a  stifling  tangible  haze  had  hung 
over  the  classroom  and  she  nad  been  more  incomprehensible,  more  violent 
in  her  anger  than  ever  before.  He  could  only  pretend  nothingness  and 
struggle  for  the  occasional  breeze  that  drifted  through  the  open  door.  If  the 
others  were  conscious  of  discomfort  he  did  not  try  to  discover  for  they  were 
as  untouchable  as  she  who  sent  timid  tentacles  of  light  across  his  conscious- 
ness. She  had  told  him  he  must  not  sing.  That  bothered  him  because  he 
liked  to  shout  loud  and  quickly  when  the  piano  was  played.  But  she  said 
he  would  send  the  others  out  of  tune,  that  he  must  wait  until  he  had  learned 
the  music.  All  morning  he  had  sat  dormant,  making  no  effort  to  understand. 
At  noon,  he  carried  his  lunch  to  a  corner  of  the  yard  and  tore  at  the  thick 
unbuttered  slices,  watching  the  other  children,  dully  conscious  of  laughter. 
Afterwards  he  had  tried  to  sleep — they  would  not  let  him. 

He  made  her  angry,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  for  her  the  whole 
stupid  nonentity,  flat  unbroken  fields,  days  of  endless  repetition,  the  lone- 
liness and  the  futility.  She  had  kept  him  after  school,  another  wasted  empty 
hour. 

Trudging  through  the  grass  that  was  sticky  against  his  legs  he  felt 
strangely  alive,  conscious  of  self. 

A  clash  of  thunder  struck  against  the  sky,  lightning  hung  suspended 
over  the  tree  tops,  they  sighed  in  labored  expectancy. 

The  boy  had  dropped  his  books,  he  stood  above  them,  his  face  vivid, 
his  eyes  fever  bright,  his  hands  beating  the  air  in  a  wild  rhythm.  He  was 
part  of  the  storm,  he  was  the  storm,  alive  and  vibrant. 

Then  the  rain  came,  crashing  madly  upon  the  grass,  hurling  itself  vici- 
ously against  the  ground,  tearing  at  the  leaves. 

He  was  laughing  now,  and  singing  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
face. 

The  storm  slowly  simmered  away;  the  earth  was  calm  and  flat  again. 
The  fool  picked  up  his  book  and  trudged  on. 
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EARLY  MORNING 


The  year  looks  up  out  of  young  eyes; 

She  smiles  and  her  sweet  mouth  trembles; 

She  whispers  to  each  beauty  of  the  world, 

Calling  down  the  wind  her  lonely  song. 

Swift  winged  come  the  birds,  saying  their  many  wondrous  names ; 

The  delicate  trees  unfold  their  purple  buds, 

The  hyacinth  and  crocus  glimmer, 

Gently  the  warm  wind  makes  answer: 

To  be  alone  is  to  be  close  to  Him ; 
The  breath  of  His  unspoken  words  is  heard 
in  silence  and  in  solitude. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40 


ELEGY 


Many  a  merry  bird's  note  came 

From  the  darkness  of  the  wood. 

And  many  a  flitting  sunbeam  pierced 

The  shadows. 

But  O,  my  very  dear, 

You  were  not  there  .  .  . 

And  the  soughing  and  the  sighing  of 

The  pines 

Bespoke  my  loneliness; 

Even  the  steadfast  beat  of  the 

Waters  on  the  shore 

Could  not  comfort  me. 


Margaret  O'Rourke 
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Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

Elinor  Monaghan,  '40 

"The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 
It  will  flame  out^  like  shining  from  shook  foil." 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  and  at  the  same  time  least  known  conquests  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  was  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  While  all  England 
knew  of  the  effects  of  the  Oxford  Movement  on  Manning  and  Newman  and 
even  on  Patmore,  few  knew  or  even  cared  about  its  effect  on  Hopkins.  This 
neglect  is  characteristic  of  the  life  of  Hopkins  who  was  destined  to  be  "a 
lovable  individual  whose  only  possible  love  was  silently  religious;  a  poet 
who  could  only  lisp  in  numbers,  and  a  child  whom  nobody  could  under- 
stand." 

We  hesitate  to  give  any  biographical  details,  for  Hopkins  is  as  elusive 
and  cryptic  as  his  poems.  Very  little  can  be  learned  from  a  bare  recital  of 
the  facts  of  his  life.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Hopkins  was  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  while  at  Oxford  and  two  years  later  joined  the  Jesuits. 
This  move  was  a  deliberate  effort  to  break  away  completely  from  the  things 
of  this  world.  Hopkins  completed  this  separation  by  destroying  all  the  poems 
he  had  written  up  until  that  time.  He  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  preach- 
ing and  teaching  and  his  last  position  was  as  an  examiner  at  the  Catholic 
University  in  Ireland.  "Here  he  withered  in  an  atmosphere  which  was  for 
him  deadly  ...  he  made  his  religious  sacrifice  with  the  stolidity  of  a  sol- 
dier but  it  was  torture  as  real  as  the  martyrdom  of  Lallement."  This  brief, 
painful  record,  showing  nothing  of  the  real  man,  is  all  that  can  be  given  of 
a  life  that  began  in  1844  and  ended  on  June  8,  1889.  For  it  is  not  the  actions 
of  this  great  mystic  poet  that  betray  the  real  man  but  his  thoughts.  And  un- 
til recently,  when  his  diary  was  published,  these  could  be  gained  only 
through  his  poetry.  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause  for  the  misunderstanding  that 
was  to  pursue  Hopkins  all  during  his  life  and  to  follow  him  even  after  death. 
His  one  friend,  Robert  Bridges  who  appreciated  him  sufficiently  to  edit  his 
works,  failed  completely  to  understand  the  man.  Bridges  was  absolutely 
unable  to  comprehend  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  considered 
him  guilty  of  an  un-English  asceticism  and  accused  him  of  an  absurd  de- 
votion to  Mary. 

For  many  years  after  his  death  Hopkins  was  entirely  forgotten  until  he 
was  rediscovered  by  the  "moderns."  They,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  his  unique 
verse  forms  and  unusual  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure,  missed  the 
essence  of  his  poems  as  completely  as  Bridges  had.  Harriet  Monroe  in- 
cludes him  among  the  modern  twentieth-century  poets  only  because  he  "in 
his  Jesuit  seclusion,  worked  out  a  deeply  original  pattern,  capable  of  ex- 
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quisitely  rich,  subtle,  and  flexible  modulations  though  always  thoroughly 
controlled."  She,  too,  completely  lost  the  deep  religious  feeling  and  lofty 
mysticism  of  Hopkins'  poems  in  her  admiration  for  his  technique. 

Hopkins's  strange  technique  might  at  first  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
reader.  His  absence  of  connectives,  his  unusual  combinations  of  words,  his 
use  of  counterpoint,  his  running,  rushing,  and  at  the  same  time  staccato 
rhythm  all  combine  to  alienate  the  reader.  And  yet  after  you  become  ac- 
customed to  his  eccentricities,  you  begin  to  notice  his  knack  of  combining 
words,  his  flashing  phrases,  his  striking  images  and  gorgeous  sounds  and 
colors.  He  is  able  to  conjure  up  striking  images  in  a  few  words  as  in: 
"Kiss  my  hand  to  the  dap  pled-with-damson  vest." 

Or  he  is  able  to  reproduce  motions  vividly  in  such  lines  as  these: 
"Into  the  snows  she  sweeps 
Hurling  the  haven  behind." 

Hopkins'  metrical  pace  is  so  swift,  his  words  so  smoothly  put  together 
that  you  find  yourself  bounding  breathlessly  ahead,  caught  up  in  the  beauty 
of  rhythm  and  words  and  utterly  oblivious  to  the  meaning.    This  swift  rhyth- 
mical rush  and  spirited  words  are  shown  in  "The  Leaden  Echo." 
"How  to  keep  .  .  .  is  there  any,  any,  is  there  none  such,  nowhere  known,  some 

bow  or  brooch  or  braid  or  brace,  lace,  latch  or  catch  or  key  to  keep 
Back  beauty,  keep  it,  beauty,  beauty,  beauty,  .  .  .  from  vanishing  away?" 

This  passage  also  shows  why  the  "moderns"  classed  Hopkins  as  one 
of  themselves.  Its  true  compactness  is  essentially  modern,  together  with  its 
vivid  directness  and  simplicity. 

But  by  considering  only  Hopkins'  technique  and  allowing  it  to  overshadow 
the  content  of  his  verses  we  are  guilty  of  the  error  of  the  "moderns."  For  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  without  treating  of  the  re- 
ligious aspect  of  his  poetry.  Hopkins  was  always  conscious  of  God,  for  him 
"the  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God."  God  is  always  real  and 
near.  But  in  his  verses  on  Mary,  to  whom  he  had  a  special  devotion,  he  is 
unmatched.  To  Mary,  who  wears  a  "wondrous  robe"  which  "mantles  the 
guilty  globe,"  he  wrote  "The  Blessed  Virgin  Compared  to  the  Air  We 
Breathe,"  one  of  his  best  poems  and  among  the  most  beautiful  verses  on 
Mary  ever  written. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  will  ever  become 
widely  popular.  His  strange  technique  and  mystical  ideas  bar  him  from 
popular  consumption.  And  yet,  considering  Hopkins's  life,  that  is  as  he 
would  have  wished  it.  He  would  probably  be  amazed  and  a  little  puzzled 
to  find  that  his  revelations  of  a  personal  religion  were  being  extolled  by  the 
modern  poets  of  today. 

"He  had  much  to  say  that  was  left  unspoken,  but  which  comes  eloquent- 
ly none  the  less  from  the  sad  eyes  of  the  priest  who  loved  the  soul  above 
all  else  in  the  world  .  .  .  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  equally.  And  what  he 
had  lived  for  was  surely  not  in  vain." 
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The  Spell  of  Silent  Places 


Margaret  O'Rourke,  '43 


T  HAD  read  what  some  poets  and  authors  said  about  mountains,  their  air, 
■*■  their  rocks,  their  streams  and  little  lakes,  and  had  been  thrilled,  and  per- 
haps, a  bit  inspired.  But  I  never  really  knew,  nor  had  a  true  conception  of 
what  powers  of  inspiration  and  sublime  release  from  normal  twentieth  cen- 
tury existence  a  mountain  holds,  un- 
til the  happiest,  and  possibly  longest 
day  of  my  life,  when  I  actually  fol- 
lowed a  steep  and  tortuous  trail  to 
the  summit. 

There  was  almost  pain  in  the  ascent. 
The  trail  was  the  rocky  bed  of  a 
stream,  where  in  Spring  the  snow 
water  poured  down.  This  timber  was 
new  and  scrubby  growth,  twice  my 
height,  verdant,  and  dense  enough  to 
screen  effectively  a  possible  vista, 
forming  a  wall  at  each  side  of  the 
path.  But,  seeming  quite  like  the  Pipes 
of  Pan  in  the  distance,  or  the  horns  of 
elfland  faintly  blowing,  there  were 
tinkling  the  myriad,  crystalline  notes 
of  little  mountain  brooks  falling,  fall- 
ing, unseen  but  clearly  heard. 

After  a  long  hour  of  arduous  climbing,  I  passed  beyond  the  sound  of 
the  water's  music  to  a  woodland  path,  bordered  for  miles  by  berry 
bushes  growing  close  to  earth,  each  berry  seeming  a  tiny  portion 
of  sky.  And  it  was  there  that  through  the  spruce  woods  came  drifting  a 
sound  mellifluent  and  full  of  a  sweet  sadness,  the  most  beautiful  bird  song  I 
have  heard.  It  was  the  singing  of  the  hermit  thrush,  heard  in  the  solitary 
places,  and  which  I  can  think  of  only  as  a  golden  fluting;  a  sound  evoking 
pictures  of  honey  falling  from  a  spout  in  yellow,  spreading  folds  as  the  sun 
shines  through  it  at  a  breakfast  table. 

At  last  the  trail  broke,  and  I  was  in  the  open,  standing  by  the  shore  of 
a  little  pond  which  was  cradled  in  the  lap  of  the  mountain.  The  water  of 
the  pond  was  icy,  clear  and  cold.  A  few  splashes  in  its  cool  depths,  a 
little  drink  from  a  birch  cup,  and  the  fatigue  and  weariness  of  the  climb 
vanished.    I  was  tingling,  revitalized,  and  filled  with  strength  and  endurance 


Agatina  Carbonaro,  '40 


after  drinking  it.    Here  might  have  been  the  treasure  Ponce  de  Leon  sought 
unsuccessfully. 

The  path  wound  on  and  up,  and  after  a  long  and  steady  climb  I  reached 
the  spot,  for  me,  the  nearest  to  heaven.  From  this  clearing,  I  could  look  far 
and  wide,  across  acres  and  acres  of  timber,  some  of  it  scarred  horribly  by 
the  sweeping  forest  fires  of  previous  unhappy  autumns,  and  all  of  it  thread- 
ed, patterned  by  the  lakes  and  rivers  used  to  carry  away  the  forest's  logs 
to  the  pulp  mills.  That  day  the  rivers  reflected  the  early  September  sky  and 
were  shining  blue  against  the  green  and  orange  speckled  forest.  In  these 
northern  woods  the  trees,  as  early  as  September,  are  often  crowned  with 
flame. 

Here  were  no  softly  rolling  hills,  with  cozy  New  England  farms  nestling 
in  the  hollows  between,  but  steep  mountains,  then  level  forest,  a  carpet  of 
treetops  stretching  away  to  the  horizon;  and  nowhere  a  house  or  cleared 
field  visible.  This  was  the  stronghold  of  the  moose  and  black  bear,  the  deer 
and  the  fox,  the  rabbit  and  the  chipmunk.  Their  only  rivals,  and  intruders 
were  the  lumberjacks  who  came  in  the  dead  of  winter.  It  was  awesome  to 
think  of — this  great  wilderness  country — and  a  bit  of  its  strength,  the  feel- 
ing of  purity  about  it  remained  in  my  heart  as  I  made  the  swift  easy  de- 
scent at  dusk. 


LUCIS  AD  LIMINEM 

There  is  adequate  flame  in  a  candle, 

But  the  star  fire,  remote  and  cool 
Pierces  the  dim  blue  twilight 

Beckoning  unto  a  fool, 
Who  gropes  out  vainly  in  yearning, 

Yet,  chastely,  elusively  far — 
Escaping  the  reach  of  the  mountain 

Hangs  the  strange,  unattainable  star. 
So,  seeking,  he  toils  ever  upward 

Till,  hungry  and  weary  and  sore 
At  morn,  etched  against  the  horizon 

Triumphant  he  stands  on  the  tor. 

Alas,  the  night  has  raped  his  star  and  gone 

Yet,  awed,  he  stands  within  the  opening  door  of  dawn. 

Mary  Louise  Barrett,  '43 


Chaucer 


Agatha  Walsh,  '40 


BIRTHS  and  deaths  were  not  recorded  six  hundred  years  ago,  because 
medieval  society  was  of  the  opinion  that,  if  a  man  were  worth  remem- 
bering, his  deeds  would  attest  to  his  existence  and  written  evidence  of  his 
history  would  be  superfluous.    It  is  because  of  this  scarcity  of  records,  that 

I  very  little  is  known  directly  concerning  the  life  of 
Geoffery  Chaucer,  the  son  of  a  London  vintner.  That  he 
achieved  a  certain  amount  of  fame  in  his  own  day, 
however,  is  proven  by  the  tribute  they  accorded  him  of 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

From  secondary  sources,  we  know  that  as  a  boy, 
Chaucer  served  as  page  in  the  house  of  the  Countess 
of  Ulster;  that  as  a  youth,  he  went  to  France  acting  as 
a  scutifer  to  one  of  the  knights  in  the  English  camp. 
Later  on,  he  himself  became  a  soldier  in  the  English 

4  army  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  during  this  period, 

after  having  been  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  French,  he 
was  ransomed  by  Edward  III  himself.  Edward  had  evi- 
dently made  a  confidant  of  him  for  as  an  attachee  to 
the  court,  he  was  sent  all  over  Europe  on  diplomatic 
missions.  These  great  honors  conferred  on  the  humble 
wine  merchant's  son  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  must  have  had  extraordinary  talents  in  order  to 
merit  such  recognition  from  the  court.  It  was  certainly 
not  due  to  any  physical  attractiveness  on  his  part,  for 
from  his  own  description  we  learn  that  he  was  small, 
I  I K  thin,  and  sharp-featured,  so  it  must  have  been  for  the 

rare  quality  of  his  mind  that  he  was  admired.  A  study  of  his  works  is  the 
best  insight  we  have  into  his  character.  His  fondness  for  reading  and  travel 
and  his  acute  power  of  observation  are  naturally  reflected  in  his  writings, 
which  have  proved  him  to  be  a  rare  man  indeed.  The  very  fact  that  he 
wrote  at  all  is  significant.  While  most  of  his  countrymen  were  silent,  he  was 
expressing  himself,  not  in  French  or  Latin  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
in  his  native  dialect.  His  works  are  not  only  the  beginnings  of  English  lit- 
erature but  are  also  the  first  crystalization  of  the  English  language  itself. 
The  Roman,  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  the  French  invasions  of  the  British  isles 
had  greatly  influenced  the  language  of  the  people  and  in  fact  the  Norman 
influence  was  such  that  French  was  universally  recognized  as  the  language 
of  the  court.    It  was  Chaucer  who  rescued  the  English  tongue  and  immor- 
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talized  the  speech  of  the  common  people.  It  seems  likely  that  he  made  a 
definite  effort  to  standardize  the  common  speech,  for  his  first  work  was  a 
translation  of  the  French  Roman  de  la  Rose  into  the  English  vernacular.  Al- 
though his  version  was  a  rather  condensed  form  it  is  important  as  a  tangible 
piece  of  literature  in  English.  It  has  been  said  that  he  used  it  to  practice 
versification  and  to  help  perfect  his  style.  Certainly  his  later  works  are  re- 
miniscent of  it,  especially  the  favorite  "going  forth  on  a  May  morning"  theme 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  vision  or  dream  as  a  mechanical  aid  in  narra- 
tion. But  these  two  ideas  can  really  be  placed  in  the  category  of  general 
medieval  concepts,  for  they  are  more  typical  of  the  age  than  of  a  man. 

Chaucer  spent  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  traveling  on  the  continent. 
He  himself  confesses  that  he  took  great  delight  in  observing  men  and  cities. 
It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  acquired  his  wide  knowledge  of 
human  nature  for  he  was  continually  attentive  to  all  its  foibles. 

After  his  return  to  England,  Chaucer  was  occupied  for  some  time  with 
various  official  positions.  That  he  still  had  the  favor  of  the  king  is  shown 
by  the  pension  he  received,  and  by  the  additional  honor  of  a  grant,  for  life, 
of  a  daily  pitcher  of  wine  starting  on  April  23,  1374.  He  was  comptroller  of 
petty  customs  in  the  port  of  London  and  even  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
a  time.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  was  developing  his  literary  technique  and 
had  written  the  House  of  Fame,  Troilus  and  Cressid,  and  The  Legend  of 
Good  Women.  To  many  these  are  only  names  today,  lacking  even  the  sem- 
blance of  distinction  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  possess, 
but  they  deserve  the  admiration  and  attention  of  Eng- 
lish speaking  peoples.  They  are  not  only  the  beginning 
but  the  embodiment  of  all  that  English  literature  may 
mean.  Chaucer  has  portrayed  humanity  comprehen- 
sively, and,  since  not  only  man's  nature  but  most  of  the 
situations  in  which  he  finds  himself  are  unchangeable, 
he  has  written  something  from  which  all  English  litera- 
ture can  be  said  to  stem.  It  is  indeed  regrettable  that 
such  a  praiseworthy  "first"  has  been  so  consistently 
overlooked.  Of  course  the  old  English  presents  an  ob- 
vious difficulty.  The  modern  reader  is  immediately 
antagonized  when  confronted  with — 

"Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  schowres  swoote — " 

But  this  is  an  injustice  to  both  the  reader  and  to 
Chaucer,  for  as  a  realist,  satirist,  character  painter,  na- 
ture lover  and  lyrical  poet,  Chaucer  rings  as  true  today 
as  he  did  six  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps  during  this 
anniversary  celebration  a  few  readers  will  discover 
that  the  light  of  this  old  "poet  of  the  dawn"  still  burns 
brightly. 
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PRAYER 

When  I  have  felt  myself  tossed  on  life's  sea 
And  zvhen  I  wished  to  leave  all  cares  behind 
And  when  I  sought  from  all  this  world  to  flee 
And  looked  to  final  contentment  for  my  mind; 
That  time  I  gazed  into  the  depths  of  night 
And  there  I  searched  and  searched  in  vain  for  peace. 

But  then  I  turned  to  prayer  with  all  my  might 
I  prayed  that  this  my  trial  would  shortly  cease. 
And  as  I  knelt  alone  in  silent  prayer 
I  wished  and  asked  for  help  from  up  above. 
That  time  I  found  that  He  was  always  there 
Who  longed  to  give  to  all  His  tender  love 
As  comes  the  sun  after  a  rainy  day, 
So  comes  the  Lord  to  send  all  cares  away. 

Muriel  Haefner,  '41 


CARMEL 

She  held  a  waxen  taper  in  her  hand 
The  light  it  cast  across  the  darkened  space 
Traced  in  a  circle  round  her 
On  chalice,  altar  cloth  and  lace. 

A  prayer  went  out  from  Carmel 
Across  a  troubled  sea 
And  a  soldier  at  the  door  of  Hell 
Dreamed  of  a  Christmas  tree. 

Frances  Dwyer,  '41 
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Green  Signal 


Anamarie  A.  Murphy,  '41 


■QHILLIP  MULLER  steadied  his  cousin 
■*■  as  she  stumbled  on  the  church  step. 
She  looked  up  and  in  a  smile  thanked 
him. 

"Too  bad,"  Phil  said.  "He  seemed  to 
be  a  nice  chap." 

"Yes,  it's  a  shame."  Jane  answered  in 
a  strained  voice  and  put  her  hand  in 
Phil's.  A  man  pushed  past  them  as  they 
walked  toward  the  car. 

Away  from  the  church,  she  began  to  talk  quietly.  "Oh, 
Phil,  why  did  it  have  to  happen?  It  shouldn't  have.  He 
shouldn't  have  been  at  Freeport.  He  should  have  been  at 
the  dance  with  me  that  night  only  you  and  Uncle  George 
came  up.  He  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to  explain,  did  he, 
Phil?  He  didn't  let  me  tell  him  you  were  my  cousin,  or 
that  I  couldn't  walk  out  on  company.  Oh,  why  did  it  hap- 
pen? He  was  so  swell."  Her  words  choked  off  and  she 
pressed  her  burning  eyes  against  Phil's  jacket. 


Joe  Barton  and  Timothy  Hendricks  sat  on  the  Barton 
porch  smoking  their  pipes.  Timothy  was  reading  the  eve- 
ning paper  but  Joe  just  stared  vacantly  at  the  village  traf- 
fic light.  The  curve  in  the  road  hid  Main  street  but  the 
signal  flashed  above  the  trees.  Joe  took  a  long  drag  at 
the  pipe  and  let  the  smoke  out  slowly. 

"It's  funny,"  he  began,  "I  keep  remembering  how 
Johnny  used  to  watch  that  there  light.  He  always  said 
that  when  it  changed  to  green  and  the  cars  spurted  ahead, 
it  made  him  think  of  the  midget  races  at  Freeport  and  he 
wanted  to  be  grinding  around  the  track.  'Stead  he  had  to 
dole  out  gas  and  shine  up  wind  shields — and  for  what? 
He  hated  the  job.  He  told  me  that.  He  told  me  a  lot  of 
things  then.  One  night  he  told  me  about  Jane.  He'd  just 
met  her.  Seems  that  he'd  gone  over  to  the  post  office  when 
Patricia  Loth  '42    he  was  finished  at  the  garage.    The  whole  day  had  been 
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kind  of  dreary  and  it  began  to  rain.  Well,  this  girl  Jane  was  in  the  post 
office  too. 

"Johnny  was  right  in  back  of  her  when  she  left  the  store.  It  was  raining 
pretty  hard  by  then  and  she  stopped  under  the  awning.  From  what  he 
said,  he  stopped  too  and  they  began  to  talk  about  the  rain.  You  know  how 
you  strike  up  a  conversation  with  a  stranger — just  seems  sort  of  natural. 
Well,  the  upshot  was  that  Johnny  offered  to  drive  her  home.  She  accepted 
and  from  then  on  they  saw  a  lot  of  one  another.  Pickup  I  guess  they'd 
call  it. 

"I  couldn't  understand  Johnny  when  he  told  me  about  her.  You  see  he 
never  bothered  much  with  girls.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  midget 
races  or  drinking  somewhere.  Still  I  knew  someday  he'd  fall  for  a  girl  but 
I  never  expected  her  to  be  like  Jane.  She  was  too  cool  and  sophisticated 
for  Johnny — a  city  girl — just  up  for  the  summer. 

"She  and  Johnny  spent  most  of  their  evenings  at  the  movies  or  dancing. 
He  couldn't  get  her  interested  in  the  races.  One  night  he  did  manage  to 
bring  her  down  to  Freeport.  Everyone  stared  when  they  came  in.  She  was 
beautiful  and  I  knew  why  Johnny  went  for  her. 

"It  was  bad  luck  for  him  that  he  picked  that  night  to  bring  her  to  the 
races.  It  was  August  13,  the  night  that  Jim  Carter  didn't  make  the  Boil  Turn. 
Jim  crashed  into  the  fence  and  was  cut  up  pretty  badly.  In  a  way  it  should 
have  been  good  luck.  Johnny  should  have  come  to  his  senses  then,  but  he 
didn't.  He  thought  Jane  was  shaken  up  a  lot  by  the  accident  and  he  told 
me  how  nervous  and  sick  she  felt  on  the  way  home  but  I'd  seen  her  when 
it  happened.  I  could  read  on  her  face  how  she  felt.  She  was  hard,  un- 
emotional, disgusted  as  if  she'd  squashed  a  fly  and  the  blood  oozed  on  her 
hand.  She  no  doubt  played  the  soft  fainting  girl  later  with  Johnny.  She 
couldn't  fool  me  though.  I  could  tell  she  didn't  mind  a  man  being  broken. 
I  guess  I  should  have  seen  then,  that  she'd  break  Johnny.  There  wasn't 
anything  I  could  have  done  though. 

She  never  came  to  the  races  again,  and  Johnny  didn't  show  up  much 
either.  He  was  still  interested,  though.  I  know  'cause  he  always  used  to 
ask  me  about  the  track — who  had  won  the  last  races — were  there  any  new 
cars  on — and  questions  like  that.  That's  how  it  went  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  He  was  afraid  to  go  to  Freeport  on  account  of  Jane.  He  was  seri- 
ous about  her  then.  He  asked  her  to  the  Labor  Day  Dance  weeks  in  ad- 
vance and  she  promised  to  go.  He  borrowed  some  money  from  me  so  he 
could  get  a  dress  suit.    That's  how  I  know  she  accepted. 

"Things  started  happening  fast  then.  Just  before  the  dance  she  broke 
the  date  with  Johnny  and  broke  his  heart  along  with  it.  He  told  me  how  it 
happened.  He  was  wiping  off  the  gas  tanks  the  way  he  always  did  when 
there  weren't  any  customers,  and  Jane  drove  up  with  a  fellow,  Phil  some- 
thing or  other,  in  a  new  car.    She  sent  the  fellow  over  to  the  Post  Office  so 
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she  could  talk  with  Johnny.  Then  she  told  him  she  couldn't  go  to  the  dance 
the  next  night  because  they  had  company.  He'd  been  planning  on  the 
dance  for  two  weeks  but  that  didn't  matter  to  her.  She'd  had  his  company 
as  long  as  she  needed  it.  Johnny  was  mad.  The  fellow  came  back  then, 
paid  Johnny  for  the  gas  and  tipped  him — a  dime. 

"That  dime  must  have  hurt  more  than  the  broken  date.  Even  when 
Johnny  told  me  about  it  later  it  made  his  voice  grate.  Well,  he  realized  then 
that  Jane  had  been  playing  him  for  a  sucker-filling  in  with  the  town  boy 
while  her  "steady"  wasn't  around. 

"He  was  at  the  races  the  night  of  the  dance.  He  came  in  tight,  though  it 
was  early.  He  must  have  been  drinking  all  the  way  to  Freeport.  Mike 
didn't  want  him  to  drive  but  no  one  could  have  stopped  Johnny  that  night 
He  was  like  a  fighting  bull — irritable,  bad- tempered,  and  just  as  thick- 
headed. 

"He  drove  the  Red  Spinner,  a  nice  looking  job  but  hard  to  handle.  His 
head  was  hot  from  the  liquor,  and  because  he  was  still  thinking  of  Jane.  He 
hadn't  driven  a  racer  in  over  a  month  either — everything  was  against  him. 
I  almost  knew  what  was  coming  but  all  I  could  do  was  watch  it  come.  He 
was  cowboying  with  the  racer,  and  you  could  smell  the  tires  burning  on  the 
track  but  he  led  the  field.  The  boys  were  cheering  him  on  and  I  guess  I 
joined  them.  Everything  went  black  when  he  didn't  make  the  turn— the 
same  turn  Jim  Carter  missed.  When  the  dust  settled  and  people  stopped 
screaming  there  was  an  awful  silence.  Johnny  was  lying  there  bleeding, 
crumpled  against  the  wall  with  the  car.  Hours  later  somebody  drove  me 
home  and  I  told  Martha. 

"Next  day  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  hospital.  The  nurse  said  he  could 
talk  a  little  so  I  asked  him  what  happened  to  him — how  he  missed  that 
cursed  turn.  He  said  he  was  dizzy  and  reckless  from  the  gin  but  I  knew 
that  alone  didn't  make  him  pile  up  and  I  told  him  so.  He'd  driven  before 
when  he  was  tight  and  nothing  like  that  happened. 

"Then  he  broke  down  with  the  story.  It  was  queer  and  weird  but  I  be- 
lieved him.  What  else  could  I  do?  He  said  he  saw  Jane  in  a  green  dress 
running  in  front  of  the  car.  She  kept  tossing  her  head  back  and  laughing 
at  him — taunting  him  and  she  flung  red  hot  dimes  in  his  face.  He  couldn't 
stand  it  and  chased  the  racer  after  her.  When  he  reached  the  Boil  Turn 
her  green  dress  blotted  out  the  danger  signal  and  he  never  gave  the  Turn 
a  thought.  That's  how  he  came  to  be  lying  in  that  grim  hospital  bed.  So 
he  said  anyway,  and  like  I  told  you,  I  believed  him. 

"He  didn't  last  the  week.  I  was  there  when  he  died.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  Jane  visited  him  at  the  hospital  but  I  saw  her  at  the  funeral. 
She  walked  in  with  her  arm  through  that  city  fellow's.  She  was  smiling  at 
him — flirting  with  him  the  way  she  had  smiled  at  Johnny  that  night  at  Free- 
port.  I  wanted  to  wring  her  white  throat.  Going  out  of  church  I  overheard 
them. 

{Continued  on  Page  30) 
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DANSE 
DE  CASSANDRE 

Hear  me,  gods! 

scatter  fire,  hurl  thy  pain, 

yet  hear  my  prayer — 

/  Cassandra, 

woman-witch 

I  demand: 

Send  me  death 

or  do  not  longer  speak 

thy  knowledge  with  my  lips — 

Do  not  send  me  frenzy, 

flame,  ecstatic  prophecy 

that  none  will  hear, 

that  men  make  mock  of — 

See  my  heart 

scarred  with  hate, 

with  scorn, 

sick  with  laughter — 

Grant,  gods, 

silence;  death  or  silence — 

/  Cassandra, 

shot  with  madness, 

pour  libation,  shear  my  head, 

offer  wealth  of  myrrh-sweet  gold, 

wealth  of  self — 

Destroy:  mutate: 

Destroy ! 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40 


Mary  Boyle,  '42 
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SHADOWVANE 


On  the  aspen  leaf 
The  rain  had  left 
An  oriental  flavor 
Of  glass  minaret 


Silent  the  pale  mist 
Over  the  swampland — 
Memory  of  white  sun 
Across  white  sand. 


Bird  of  sodden  plumage 
Flew  across  my  way 
And  I  remembered  other  birds 
In  a  fairer  day 


I  remembered  sound  of 

laughter 
Music  in  the  stars 
And  I  watched  the  sun 

rise  slowly 
Behind  these  bars. 


Frances  Dwyee,  '41 
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The  Laborer  is  Still  Worthy  of  His  Hire 

Angeline  Leibingeh,  '38 

7\  T  a  recent  informal  gathering  of  several  of  the  alumnae  the  conversa- 
-'*  tion  drifted  to  the  subject  of  labor  and  unionism.  Two  of  the  girls 
present  said  they  were  members  of  unions.  The  group  as  a  whole  responded 
with  the  usual  quips  and  cliches  and  went  on  to  talk  of  something  else.  But 
amidst  the  flippant  remarks  was  one  serious  question— "Why  should  we 
join  a  union?" — which  went  unanswered  at  the  time. 

Popes  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI  said  it  was  "the  path  of  duty"  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  join  a  union.  In  order  to  understand  their  statement  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  their  thinking  in  regard  to  the  present  social  system.  Pope  Leo  XIII 
was  fully  aware  that  we  were  tending  toward  a  more  and  more  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  In  his  encyclical,  "The  Condition  of  Labor,"  he  said, 
"The  ancient  workmen's  guilds  were  destroyed  in  the  last  century  and  no 
other  organization  took  their  place.  Public  institutions  and  the  laws  have 
repudiated  ancient  religion.  Hence  by  degrees  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
working  men  have  been  given  over,  isolated  and  defenceless,  to  the  callous- 
ness of  employers  and  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition." 

The  individual  struggling  to  maintain  himself  on  a  dignified  standard 
of  living  finds  himself  helpless  before  the  impersonal  nature  of  our  economic 
set  up.  Unemployment,  overcrowded  fields,  intense  competition  tend  to  dis- 
courage him.  When  the  "demand"  for  labor  is  low  and  the  "supply"  high, 
the  value  of  labor  necessarily  decreases — in  the  eyes  of  employers.  But  to 
interpret  the  labor  of  a  human  being  "made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God"— as  a  commodity  is  an  insult  to  his  nature.  Every  human  being  is  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  God  and  this  fact  should  govern  our  attitudes  toward 
him.  If  we  regard  every  man  as  a  potential  member  of  the  Mystical  Body 
of  Christ,  we  realize  that  he  is  entitled  to  "an  ample  sufficiency"  for,  as  St. 
Thomas  says,  "no  one  ought  to  live  unbecomingly."  Each  man  must  be  paid 
a  living  wage,  then,  regardless  of  the  "supply  and  demand"  of  labor.  How- 
ever, the  employers  as  a  class  do  not  have  this  concept  of  their  employees 
and  consequently  feel  justified  in  paying  low  wages.  This  exploitation  of 
"the  many  who  live  in  destitution"  by  "the  few  who  hold  excessive  wealth" 
constitutes  a  grave  injustice. 

As  the  first  step  toward  a  new  social  order  based  on  occupational  repre- 
sentation, Pope  Pius  XI,  in  "Reconstructing  the  Social  Order,"  stresses  the 
need  for  men  to  join  "workingmen's  associations."  In  this  way,  by  sheer 
strength  of  numbers,  labor  can  regain  its  right  under  the  present  system.  A 
group  of  organized  workers  is  free  to  choose  its  own  representatives  to  meet 
the  employer's  representatives  and  discuss  the  questions  of  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions.  Thus,  through  "cooperation,  not  conflict,"  unions 
pave  the  way  for  a  new  and  better  organization  of  society.    The  ideal  situa- 
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tion  would  be  for  Catholics  to  form  Catholic  trade  unions  which  would  work 
toward  an  immediate  realization  of  the  Pope's  plan.  However,  when  "the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  peculiar  economic  conditions,  or  the  lamentable  dis- 
sention  of  minds  and  hearts  so  prevalent  in  modern  society,  or  the  neces- 
sity on  uniting  forces  to  combat  the  growing  ranks  of  revolutionaries"  make 
it  impossible  to  form  Catholic  trade  unions,  Catholics  "seem  to  have  no 
choice  but  to  enroll  themselves  in  neutral  trade  unions."  It  remains  for  the 
Bishops  to  permit  Catholics  to  join  neutral  unions  wherever  they  exist,  pro- 
vided certain  precautions  are  taken. 

Among  these  precautions  is  the  founding  of  additional  associations 
which  will  supply  the  religious  and  moral  education  that  a  neutral  trade 
union  lacks.  Thus,  here  in  the  United  States,  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Trade  Unionists  educates  Catholics  in  labor  unions  as  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples involved  in  conducting  union  activities. 

Theoretically,  then.  Catholics  should  join  unions.  Yet  if  a  census  were 
taken  of  the  alumnae  of  this  college,  which  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
Catholic  social  action,  we  would  find  a  startingly  small  percentage  of  the 
graduates  who  are  union  members.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Foremost  is  the  prejudiced  view  of  unions  which  the  public  holds  as  a  result 
of  newspapers'  treatment  of  union  news.  Since  anti-labor  corporations  sup- 
port the  press  through  advertising,  newspapers'  interests  are  naturally  on 
the  side  of  employers.  Even  in  our  "impartial"  newspapers  we  find  news 
of  a  detrimental  nature  to  unions  played  up  while  the  general  activity  of 
unions  is  ignored.  The  public  is  not  only  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
accomplishments  of  trade  unions,  but  is  propagandized  with  exaggerations 
about  abuses  in  trade  union  practice.  This  has  been  done  so  consistently 
that  we  find  the  very  people  who  should  be  leading  the  labor  movement 
and  those  people  its  benefits  will  reach  attacking  it.  We  must  remember 
that  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject  the  propounder  of  unionism  is  assailed 
on  all  sides  by  tales  of  this  union's  injustice  or  that  union  leader's  dishonesty 
These  are  all  individual  incidents  which  cannot  be  interpreted  accurately 
by  anyone  outside  the  situation  because  of  the  lack  of  complete  facts. 

Another  reason  why  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  alumnae  are  active 
in  this  movement  is  the  fact  that  most  working  alumnae  are  in  professions 
or  offices  where  non-unionization  is  the  tradition.  Until  recently,  professional 
and  office  workers  have  considered  themselves  above  unionization.  They 
believed  their  interests  were  closer  to  the  employers'  than  to  labor's.  Yet 
this  group  is  exploited  as  much  as  any  other.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  this 
class  is  potentially  an  employer  class,  that  the  office  boy  can  work  himself 
up  to  be  vice  president,  a  situation  now  highly  improbable  in  American  in- 
dustry, the  office  worker  should  get  a  living  wage.  "By  the  term  living  wage 
we  understand  a  wage  sufficient  not  merely  for  the  decent  support  of  the 
workingman  himself  but  also  of  his  family."  And  most  of  us  know  how  long 
it  takes  for  a  man  to  attain  such  a  wage  in  the  ordinary  office  or  profession. 
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Then.  too.  there  are  alumnae  who  have  been  in  their  fields  for  several 
years  and  consequently  receive  good  salaries.  They  do  not  see  what  union- 
ism has  to  offer  them.  In  the  first  place,  under  the  present  economic  system, 
no  one  is  secure.  A  good  salary  may  depend  on  the  tradition — or  whim — 
of  a  particular  management.  Very  often  the  management  of  a  corporation 
changes  hands.  Thus  a  new  executive  can  upset  overnight  the  policy  of 
a  company  in  regard  to  wages  and  the  employees  may  receive  cuts.  With- 
out organization,  these  employees  have  no  redress. 

Another  factor  which  is  responsible  for  many  alumnae  not  joining  a 
union  is  indifference.  Unconcern  for  the  plight  of  others  can  hardly  be  jus- 
tified in  an  intelligent  Catholic.  Christian  charity  demands  that  we  be  in- 
terested in  all  human  beings  since  they  are  all  potential  members  of  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  The  Catholic  who  possesses  this  exalted  view  of 
a  human  being  cannot  maintain  his  intellectual  honesty  if  he  is  indifferent 
to  the  injustices  which  he  sees  about  him.  Despite  public  opinion  or  preju- 
dices, the  Catholic  must  be  consistent  and  courageous  enough  to  take  a 
stand  in  the  vital  issue  of  trade  unionism  and  act  accordingly.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  Popes'  ideas  we  must  have  well  organized  and  well  run  "work- 
ingmen's  associations."  The  employers  are  already  organized  into  large 
and  powerful  associations.  Complete  organization  of  labor  in  America  re- 
quires education  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  unionism.  But  even  more 
pressing  is  the  need  for  leadership  of  the  right  kind.  Catholics  are  particu- 
larly fitted  for  this  responsibility  because  they  have  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Popes  to  guide  them.  Abuses  present  in  existing  unions  do  not  jus- 
tify fighting  further  organization  but  rather  call  on  those  who  possess  sound 
principles  to  put  them  into  practice.  The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  unions 
depends  on  reform  from  within,  not  control  from  without  by  those  who  are 
hostile  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  unionism.  In  order  to  have  sufficient 
idealism  and  impetus  to  reform  the  unions  from  within  we  must  urge  Cath- 
olic working  people  to  join.  The  vast  majority  of  workers  are  honest  and 
sincere,  and,  guided  by  enlightened  leaders,  could  easily  keep  unions  on  a 
sound  basis. 

When  a  Catholic  views  this  situation  the  responsibility  placed  on  him 
who  has  the  divine  gift  of  faith  should  be  sufficiently  evident  to  convince 
him  that  he  belongs  in  the  labor  movement.  The  Catholic's  faith  is  not  given 
to  him  so  that  he  alone  may  benefit  from  it,  but  also  that  he  may  help 
others  by  example.  The  realization  that  one  Catholic  who  works  unselfishly 
in  the  labor  movement  is  effective  because  he  has  sound  ideas  and  because 
he  is  making  personal  sacrifices  for  his  fellow  men,  should  be  a  challenge 
to  every  young  Catholic.  If  more  and  more  alumnae  accept  this  challenge 
we  can  feel  that  in  one  more  way  we  are  fighting  a  good  fight  and  keeping 
the  faith. 
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April  Even  Then 


Marie  Birmingham,  '40 


Q*WIFT  the  maiden  fled  between  the  trees  on  feathered  feet.  No  breath, 
^  no  leaf  stirred,  so  brief  was  her  passage.  Her  fair  immortal  face  was 
set  with  horror  but  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  humanity.  She  ran  up  the 
silver-steeped  crest  and  disappeared  through  the  silver  mist  into  the  mid- 
central  brilliance  of  silver.  Only  the  sound 
of  her  tears  lay  unquietly  on  the  air. 

In  the  valley  below  the  forest  edge  there 
grew  a  tree  of  bay;  about  its  roots  the  glossy 
myrtle  was  entwined.  There  a  shepherd 
boy  stretched  careless  in  sleep,  his  golden 
head  bright  upon  the  delicate  purple  flow- 
ers. The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  a 
light  as  of  moonglow  lay  upon  his  lips  and 
etched  in  shadow  the  curve  and  hollow  of 
his  throat.  In  dream  joy  had  come  to  him; 
his  hand  moved  to  capture  and  keep  it, 
but  it  disintegrated  and  an  image  of  sad- 
ness appeared,  for  the  light  died  from 
him  and  he  lay  in  darkness.  Soon  the 
crescent  moon  rose  thin  beyond  the 
branches  of  the  bay,  cold  among  the 
Agatina  Carbonaro,  '40        clouds. 

Day  came  and  died  and  the  evening  star  burned  and  again  the  shep- 
herd, weary  with  watching,  went  to  his  bed  of  vine.  Dream  dimmed  his 
mind;  he  sank  to  sleep.  The  vesper  birds  and  the  insects  of  a  sudden  fell 
still;  from  the  hill  Selene  came  in  pride  and  slowness.  Long  she  stood  watch- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  youth — the  turn  of  shoulder,  the  effortless  grace  of 
limb.  "Endymion,"  she  thought  in  agony,  "Endymion,"  without  a  whisper 
her  mind  caressed  the  word.  She  was  torn  with  longing  to  call  upon  him 
in  a  clear  strong  voice;  she  framed  the  word — and  stood  unspeaking.  Olym- 
pus, high  truth,  consecration,  pride — these,  not  the  wild  and  piercing  love- 
liness of  dust,  were  her  gift.  Her  hand  that  ached  to  know  the  intricate 
carving  of  his  wrist  was  bound  in  mystic  ritual  to  touch  only  the  moon  and 
the  eagle  arrows.  Her  fingers  stiff  with  the  desire  to  trace  the  faint  vein  up- 
on his  temple  sought  the  quiver  that  she  bore  strapped  across  her  breast. 
A  sparrow  sang  in  the  bushes;  terror  sprang  through  her  blood.    No  god 
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would  take  from  her  this  passion;  she  could  not  break  and  refashion  the  cru- 
cible of  her  love,  long  unfulfilled,  now  brimming  with  gold.  For  a  sick  in- 
stant she  saw  herself,  grey-robed,  broken  upon  the  marble  steps  before  an 
altar  where  no  libation  spilled  dark  crimson,  no  scent  of  incense  rose  in 
sacred  air.  Then  she  chose  a  cornel-shafted  arrow,  eagle-feathered,  tipped 
with  silver  and  a  drop  of  bane.  She  unslung  her  slender  bow  and  strung 
it,  watching  always  the  youth  asleep.  Once  he  moved  his  arm  above  his 
head;  she  was  shocked  to  immobility.  The  stir  of  her  senses,  the  pulse  of 
her  heart,  the  clamor  of  her  dreams  flashed  innumerable  wings  about  her 
thought,  insistent  that  she  not  deny,  that  she  accept . . .  The  moment  passed. 
As  she  fitted  arrow  to  bow,  great  brilliance  beat  upon  her;  the  cord  went 
tense  and  slack  and  Endymion  lay  forever  unawakened.  The  glory  sped; 
she  stooped  to  him  and  covered  his  breathless  mouth  with  her  cool  lips. 
Most  bitter  was  her  slow  return  to  the  hill  crest.  The  moon  rose  late  that 
night. 


DEFIANCE 

Why  dost  thou  bid  me  to  fear? 

Discretion's  a  weapon  for  knaves. 

I  shall  sing  though  my  enemy  hear, 

I  should  sing  were  I  one  of  his  slaves! 

And  I  shall  be  glad  for  the  fight; 

Nay,  glad  am  I  merely  to  BE! 

Why  cower  and  skulk  from  his  sight .  .  . 

Is  Life  such  a  tyrant  to  thee? 

Ay,  laugh,  and  aver  that  with  age 

I'll  grow  wise:  it  sounds  pleasant — but  then 

I'll  believe  and  rejoice  and,  dear  sage, 

Be  as  mad  when  I'm  three  score  and  ten! 


Mary  Louise  Barrett,  '43 
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Town  Topics 


Marion  A.  Noel,  '40 


Patricia  Loth,  '42 


TRACES  around  school  are 
■*■  beginning  to  assume 
normal  proportions  now  that 
the  Inquisition  of  Exam  week 
and  the  annual  Particular 
Judgment  of  report  card  re- 
ception and  its  subsequent 
fireside  chat  are  fading  into 
memory. 

The  new  Freshmen  are 
now  in  our  midst,  and  a 
cute  little  troop  they  are, 
too.  They  have  had  so  much 
conditioning  and  orientation 
that  they  are  already  veterans  in  the  intricacies  of  collegiate  activity.  But  still, 
it  was  positively  refreshing  to  see  the  rapturous  delight  creep  over  the  features 
of  a  certain  little  newcomer  when  she  learned  she  could  wear  ankle  socks  and 
lipstick  without  repercussions. 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  before  in  this  column  that 
the  Senior  Prom  was  "a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever."  The  decor  and 
candlelight  transformed  our  timeworn  auditorium  into  a  swank  club  for  the 
evening.  There  was  a  profusion  of  glamor  and  atmosphere  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Now,  if  all  else  should  fail,  that  night  is  one  memory  that 
every  Senior  will  cherish  for  all  time. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  perfectly  grand  social  affair  just  past,  at 
which  the  Juniors  took  the  march.  Of  course  the  Seniors  were  there  too,  in 
droves,  but  that's  to  be  understood.  The  Juniors  are  to  be  complimented  on 
their  cleverly  executed  musical  and  angelic  motif  and  decorations.  All  in 
all,  the  evening  was  a  brilliant  success  and  boasted  a  sensational  attend- 
ance. Everyone  on  hand  entered  gaily  into  the  fun  and  frolic  which  pre- 
vailed. 

As  the  "Male  Animal"  is  supposed  to  have  the  reason,  and  the  woman 
the  sentiment,  perhaps  we  will  be  pardoned  as  out-going  Seniors  for  wax- 
ing reminiscent  over  St.  Joe's. 

The  things  we  will  never  forget  about  school  are:  the  breathtaking  glory 
of  the  altar  at  benediction  on  First  Friday,  Evvie  Winter's  capable  handling 
of  any  situation  in  G.A.,  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  Christmas  tableau,  the 
choir  singing  Christmas  hymns,  Investiture  Day  for  Freshman,   the  Senior 


Prom,  last  Commencement  Day  on  the  Convent  lawn  under  a  cloudless  blue 
canopy  of  sky,  the  labor  expended  in  getting  Ethics  books  in  the  library — 
and  one  other,  the  mad  stampede  of  Macy-goers  every  Thursday  at  4  P.M. 

The  Senior  pictures  returned  by  the  studio  to  be  used  in  the  yearbook 
are  simply  stupendous  this  year.  They  look  like  publicity  stills  for  M-G-M — 
they're  that  good.  Of  course,  it  isn't  in  our  department  to  suggest  whether 
they  be  the  result  of  skilled  handling,  or  the  quality  of  the  raw  material 
photographed,  but  whatever  the  reason,  they  are  magnifique. 

And  speaking  of  the  yearbook,  brings  this  thought  to  mind.  We  saw 
the  preview  of  the  Footprints  dummy  a  few  days  ago.  Ever  since,  we  are 
actually  tingling  in  anticipation  of  its  release.  It  is  radically  different  from 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done  here  before — smart,  novel,  modern,  stream- 
lined. It  casts  aside  tradition  in  that  it  is  not  exclusively  a  senior  manual, 
but  rather  a  compendium  of  all  the  classes  now  present  in  St.  Joseph's.  In 
one  of  its  unique  features  it  presents  a  startling  review  of  St.  Joseph's — 
way  back  then,  and  now — Don't  miss  it,  I  implore  you!  And  here's  another 
modicum  of  friendly  advice.  Keep  your  best  camera-angle  in  evidence 
around  school,  for  snaps  are  being  gathered  for  Footprints,  both  overtly  and 
surreptitiously  these  days. 

Have  you  considered  what  a  fascinating  array  of  speakers  we  have  had 
this  year  at  Assembly?  First  Miss  Trunz  gave  us  her  intriguing  and  informative 
observations  gathered  on  her  last  visit  to  Germany; 
then  Miss  McCarthy  completely  bewitched  us  with 
her  tales  of  adventure  in  romantic  and  mysterious 
Egypt;  and  now,  the  charming  Mr.  Alberto  Caprili, 
who  rated  four  stars,  has  a  standing  invitation  to 
call  at  St.  Joseph's  any  Friday  at  eleven. 

We  have  decided  that  the  most  thoroughly 
pleasant  way  to  keep  the  French  that  we  do  know 
from  getting  rusty  is  dining  in  some  of  those  little 
hidden  away  restaurants  francais  in  the  city.  It 
developes  both  the  spirit  of  recklessness  and  the 
domination  of  the  will  to  order  from  the  melee  of 
accents  aigues  on  the  menu,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  jaunty  repartee  with  the  garcon.  A  myriad  as- 
sortment of  dishes  must  be  examined,  dallied  over 
and  one  finally  selected.  Then  come  those  heavenly 
concoctions  wafted  with  relish  from  the  nether 
regions  of  the  kitchen.  Profuse  appreciation  must  be 
felt  and  visibly  expressed;  the  chef  congratulated; 
the  service  praised;  and  the  manager  beamed  upon. 
Then,  bon  soir,  bonne  chance,  and  revenez 
bientot.  Oh,  c'est  la  vie,  n'est-ce  pas? 
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THOUGHT  FOR  THE  SEASON 

Elizabeth  McKeon,  '42 


T  ENT  is  like  the  night.  Ii  there  were  no  darkness,  there  would  be  no  dawn. 
-*— '  If  the  sun  did  not  set,  it  would  never  rise.  If  there  were  no  Lent,  then 
there  could  be  no  Easter,  no  eternal  resurrection  for  man's  soul. 

Take  the  living  being  which  has  been  bathed  the  whole  day  long 
in  sunlight;  has,  indeed  lived  by  the  warmth  and  power  of  the  sun.  Sup- 
pose that  its  memory  does  not  stretch  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
hours  of  light  that  its  prescience  does  not  include  a  vision  of  the  night.  The 
sunsets,  twilight  comes  and  then,  darkness.  Such  events  to  this  a  being  are 
immeasurable  calamities.  Informed  with  no  knowledge,  it  believes  that  this 
is  the  end  of  the  sun  which  gave  it  light — much  as  the  ancient  pagans  be- 
lieved that  an  eclipse  was  a  final  swallowing  up  of  the  god  of  day.  It  does 
not  foresee  the  dawn  and  the  resurrection  of  the  sun. 

And  so  the  man  who  looks  upon  Lent  and  sees  in  it  nothing  but  the 
exercise  of  penance  .  .  .  and  does  not  perceive  that  these  things  are  only 
a  preparation  .  .  .  misses  the  point  of  the  season. 


GREEN  SIGNAL 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 


"He  said,  'Too  bad  that  happened.  He  seemed  to  be  a  nice  chap.'  And 
all  she  said  was,  'Yes,  it's  a  shame.'  And  let  him  take  her  hand  and  pamper 
her  down  the  steps.  The  steps  Johnny'd  just  been  carried  down  in  a  box. 
Cold-blooded,  you  bet.  'Couldn't  stand  the  races  that  day' — probably  be- 
cause they  drew  John's  attention  away  from  her  but  she  could  speak  as  if 
he  were  only  an  acquaintance  after  their  going  around  together  all  summer." 

"God,  I  hate  her.  What  right  did  she  have  to  hurt  Johnny?  He  was  my 
son — he  didn't  belong  to  her  and  she  killed  him — killed  him."  Joe's  voice 
broke  and  he  hid  his  head  in  his  hands. 

The  areen  and  red  signal  blinked  in  and  out  over  the  trees. 
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EDITORIALS 


RETREAT— AND  THE  AFTERMATH 

There  could  be  no  fitter  culmination  to  the  Lenten  Season  than  the  An- 
nual Retreat  held  at  the  college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Religion  Com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week.  Our  spiritual  health,  nourished  by 
the  many  and  varied  Lenten  exercises  offered  at  the  college,  has  reached 
its  peak  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  full-hearted  and  sincere  determination 
for  self-betterment. 

Morning  Mass  and  Communion  during  these  few  days  will  help  to  fix 
in  our  minds  our  new  resolutions,  while  subsequent  reception  of  the  Eu- 
charist every  First  Friday  at  the  college  will  provide  a  periodic  memoran- 
dum of  what  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  do. 

As  a  more  constant  reminder  of  our  new  campaign  for  self-improve- 
ment there  is  daily  Benediction  administered  at  noon  throughout  the  entire 
semester — a  great  privilege,  the  value  of  which  few  of  us  realize  if  the  at- 
tendance is  any  indication  of  our  attiture. 

For  us  who  have  need  of  more  frequent  "calling  to  order"  there  are  the 
prayers  said  hourly  in  the  corridors,  led  by  our  classmates  on  the  Religion 
Committee.  Surely,  if  we  take  heed  of  all  these  spiritual  memos,  the  in- 
spiration which  we  seek  and  the  resolutions  which  we  make  during  this 
coming  Retreat  will  become  permanent  in  us. 

E.  E. 


"STUDIUM:  EAGERNESS" 

Poverty  is  a  harsh  and  hated  thing  which  few  men  seek  deliberately. 
But  physical  poverty  is  to  be  borne.  It  is  poverty  of  mind,  carelessness  of 
application,  meagerness  of  interest,  that  must  be  condemned.  The  starving 
do  not  refuse  bread;  the  famished  of  mind,  however,  shrink  the  stomach  of 
their  thought  and  refuse  the  profusion  about  them. 

We  at  St.  Joseph's  set  aside  four  years  of  our  lives  to  work  here  at  the 
college.  Professedly  we  are  students;  we  should  be  seeking  after  wisdom, 
yet  only  a  few  even  seek  after  knowledge.  Our  minds  drowse  beneath  a 
great  inertia  and  we  do  not  even  care  that  we  are  sleeping.  For  too  many, 
college  is  intellectually  a  waste,  whatever  social  charm  it  may  possess.  We 
clutch  a  few  brittle  facts,  we  glimpse  a  few  dim  concepts,  but  there  is  in  us 
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no  vital  desire  to  achieve.  It  is  impossible  for  professors  to  instill  knowledge 
until  we  will  to  listen.  It  is  impossible  to  attain  basic  book  learning  with- 
out reading  books,  yet  half  the  magnificent  works  in  our  library  have  been 
virtually  unread  for  twenty  years.  It  is  impossible  to  think  without  that  foun- 
dation of  fact  and  other  men's  ideas  which  predicates  thought.  We  have  let 
our  ten  talents  fall  from  limp  hands  into  the  sand,  insentient  of  their  value, 
caring  nothing  that  the  rust  eats  them  and  that  there  will  be  at  length  a 
reckoning. 

M.  B. 


THE  CATHOLIC  LIBRARY 

With  the  interest  centered  upon  Catholic  Press  Month,  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  phase  of  Catholic  action  which  is 
unfamiliar  to  most  of  us,  yet  a  phase  which  has  seen  its  earliest  known  de- 
velopment within  our  own  community.  A  little  over  six  years  ago,  a  group 
of  young  Catholic  students  began  the  first  free  Catholic  library  with  exactly 
forty  books  in  stock  and  a  financial  backing  sufficient  to  last  them  a  month 
and  a  half — what  would  follow,  they  could  only  surmise.  Two  years  later, 
they  moved  to  their  present  site  at  Boro  Hall  and  their  library  has  grown 
from  forty  volumes  to  three  thousand,  and  their  circulation  to  eight  hundred 
books  per  month.  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Paul,  the  first  director  of  this 
Catholic  library,  he  said  that  he  had  gotten  the  idea  from  the  Canadian 
Houses  of  Hospitality  and  hopes  to  establish  branch  libraries  all  over  Brook- 
lyn. His  aim  is  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  books  and  magazines  whose 
philosophy  is  Catholic  and  whose  standards  are  Catholic  standards.  Simply 
this — yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  wide  implications  such  a  plan 
must  convey. 

For  those  students  who  may  be  interested— the  practical  side  of  the  af- 
fair is  conducted  as  in  any  Public  Library,  a  personal  card  for  identification, 
a  two-week  reading  period  and  a  fine  if  the  book  is  kept  out  overtime.  Any- 
one may  join  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  this  method  not  merely  students 
who  have  Catholic  literature  available  to  them  in  their  college  libraries,  but 
also  older  people,  friends  who  are  working,  students  attending  public  insti- 
tutions may  have  the  same  opportunity  which  we  enjoy. 

Thus,  even  if  we  find  no  need  for  such  a  project  personally  nor  imme- 
diately, it  would  be  an  intelligent  form  of  Catholic  action — and  incidentally 
a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Press — to  popularize  the  notion 
of  free  Catholic  libraries  and  to  stimulate  interest  and  support  for  the  "first 
of  its  kind." 

F.  D. 
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Philosophy,  Second-Hand 


Helen  Fenneu.y,  '42 


7\  GAINST  the  soft  glow  of  the  candles,  the  features  of  the  three  Colemans 


I\ 


were  outlined  in  a  sharp  blackness.    A  slight  frown  wrinkled  the  serene 


brow  of  Mary  Coleman,  and  her  sparkling  eyes  were  troubled  as  she  glanced 
thoughtfully  from  her  husband  to  her  son.  Mary  Coleman  liked  to  dine  by 
candlelight.  Its  shadows  and  mistiness  enveloped  her  small  family  in  a  peace 
and  closeness  which  were  lacking  during  the  day.  But  this  evening,  Mary 
anxiously  watched  the  two  beside  her,  Jim,  usually  so  vital,  so  erect,  slumped 
now  in  his  chair,  picking  absent-mindedly  at  his  food.  Jim's  air  of  depres- 
sion was  mirrored  in  the  expression  of  seven-year  old  David,  but  there  was 
something  present  in  Davy's  grim,  determined  little  face  as  he  mechanically 
reached  for  more  cake,  which  was  was  not  visible  in  Jim.  Mary  smiled  ten- 
derly to  herself  as  the  flickering  light  fell  on  Davy's  eye,  revealing  a  bluish 
purple  reminder  of  someone's  small  fist.  Mary  sensed  that  his  reluctance  to 
speak  had  its  roots  in  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  his  father's  attention  turned 
away  from  his  eye,  but  she  was  puzzled  once  again  as  the  new  expression 
stole  across  his  face.  The  familiar  boyish  countenance  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect, a  new  strength,  and  in  the  brown  eyes  she  knew  so  well,  there  glinted 
a  new  hardness.  Glancing  across  the  table,  she  was  struck  by  Jim's  ap- 
pearance. 

She  had  not  noticed  it  before,  but  here  in  the  dim  light  she  watched  the 
network  of  wrinkles  etched  in  his  forhead,  the  nervous  twitching  of  his 
mouth,  its  humorous  twist  replaced  by  a  cynical  droop.  He  caught  her  eyes 
upon  him,  and  lifting  his  head,  he  smiled  back  at  her,  but  he  smiled  with 
a  tremulous  twist  of  his  mouth.  His  eyes  remained  hidden  in  the  shadow, 
and  he  lowered  them  lest  they  reveal  the  struggle  they  reflected.  Conscious 
of  the  silence  he  began  to  speak,  short,  disconnected  remarks  with  no  par- 
ticular significance. 

Seeming  not  to  notice  his  pre-occupation,  Mary  answered  him  brightly 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  another  smile  to  his  face.  But  her  heart  winced 
at  that  smile,  winced  where  it  had  formerly  skipped  joyfully  to  meet  its  care- 
free appeal.  He  looked  so  white  and  tired,  so  beaten.  There  was  a  certain 
helplessness  in  his  face,  helplessness  in  him  who  had  always  been  so  strong, 
so  independent.  He  was  seeking  desperately  for  something,  but  he  seemed 
to  grope  in  vain. 

Impatient  to  leave  the  table,  Jim  retired  to  the  living-room  where,  smok- 
ing a  cigar  nervously,  he  took  up  the  evening  paper.  Davy,  still  apprehen- 
sive about  his  eye,  departed  to  his  own  room,  ostensibly  to  do  his  home- 
work, but  probably,  Mary  guessed,  to  brood  over  his  defeat  at  the  powerful 
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small  hands  of  Tony,  the  grocer's  son.  As  she  washed  the  dishes,  Mary 
laughed  a  little  sadly  to  herself  as  she  recalled  the  rueful  picture  he  had 
presented  when  he  arrived  home  from  school. 

His  blond  curly  hair  that  wouldn't  stay  brushed  back  fell  rebelliously 
over  his  eyes,  the  deep  brown  of  one  offset  by  the  swollen  discolor  of  the 
other,  and  both  filled  with  a  newly  born  shame  and  distrust.  His  small  fists 
were  clenched  tightly  at  his  sides,  and  he  bit  hard  on  his  lower  lip  in  an 
effort  to  control  himself.  His  sweater  showed  the  effects  of  contact  with  the 
rough  stones  of  the  pavement,  while  his  tie  hung  limply  somewhere  near  his 
shoulder.  Blood  gushed  from  his  nose,  and  he  sniffed  with  sobbing  heaves 
at  regular  intervals,  to  prevent  its  pathway  down  his  shirt.  His  whole  bat- 
tered, small  person  was  quivering  with  anger  and  a  supressed  desire  to  cry 
as  he  drooped  disconsolately  in  the  doorway.  It  was  then  that  Mary  first 
noticed  the  change  in  him.    He  spoke  in  a  tense  low  voice,  new  to  her  ear. 

"Tony  did  it,  but  he  won't  do  it  again,  I  betcha.  He  won't  do  it  again." 
He  managed  to  smile  reassuringly  at  her,  and  in  remembering  that  smile, 
she  pondered  once  more  on  the  similarity  of  expression  between  son  and 
father.    But  there  again  she  was  conscious  of  an  intangible  difference. 

When  she  returned  to  the  living-room,  Jim  was  sitting  listlessly  in  his 
chair,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  ceiling.  The 
The  wrinkles  and  lines  of  worry  had  reappeared  on  his  brow.  Slipping 
quietly  behind  him,  Mary  smoothed  his  forehead  with  her  fingertips  and 
gently  sought  to  kiss  away  the  furrows. 

"Jim,  you  haven't  even  noticed  Davy's  eye,  and  he's  so  proud  of  it.  He 
feels  grown-up  with  his  first  black  eye.  Dear,  why  don't  you  tell  him  some- 
thing about  fighting?" 

"You  talk  to  him,  Mary.  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  him  and  he'll  listen 
to  you.  If  I  tell  him  not  to  fight,  he'll  think  I'm  trying  to  interfere  and  make 
a  coward  of  him." 

No.  It's  your  job.  Just  tell  him  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  not  to 
be  discouraged  because  he  came  out  second  best  in  his  first  fight.  You  know 
how  he  imitates  you.  If  you  help  him  now  and  make  him  understand  that 
he  has  to  take  as  well  as  give,  it'll  give  him  a  splendid  start.  Go  ahead, 
Jim,  it  will  do  you  both  good  to  have  a  private  man's  talk." 

"All  right,  but  remember,  if  he  closes  up  against  me,  this  wasn't  my 
idea." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Jim  entered  his  son's  room  and  sat  down  rather 
sheepishly  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Leaning  over  the  small  huddled  figure, 
he  gently  drew  the  curly  head  from  its  refuge  deep  in  the  pillow.  A  pair 
of  anguished  eyes,  one  brown,  one  black,  stared  back  at  him  expectantly. 


He  grinned  a  friendly  grin  that  overshadowed  the  tight,  tense  lines  around 
his  mouth.  At  the  sight  of  that  grin,  understanding  and  sympathetic,  the 
fear  in  Davy's  eyes  melted  and  he  grinned  back. 

"Guess  you  didn't  do  so  well,  eh,  son?"  Jim  chuckled  softly.  Davy's 
hand  with  its  sore  knuckles  fingered  the  eyes  tentatively,  and  then  he  ad- 
mitted ruefully, 

"Nope.  I  guess  I  got  too  scared  to  fight  back."  He  surveyed  his  father 
admiringly,  and  then  his  words  streamed  out  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  gravely 
on  Jim's  worn  face. 

"I'll  bet  you  were  some  fighter,  Dad.  I'll  betcha  nobody  could  lick  you, 
could  they,  I'll  betcha?  Nobody's  ever  going  to  lick  me  again  either,  Dad. 
I'll  fight,  and  I  won't  be  scared,  and  when  I  do  start  getting  scared,  I'll  say 
to  myself,  'My  father  was  a  good  fighter.  He  didn't  give  in  to  nobody,  and 
he  wasn't  scared  of  nobody,  and  I'm  his  son,  and  I  won't  let  nobody  scare 
me.'    That's  what  I'll  say,  and  I'll  win,  won't  I?" 

Jim's  answer  came  slowly  and  as  if  from  a  great  distance. 

"That's  right,  son,  you  fight  back,  and  don't  let  anybody  scare  you. 
And  when  you  grow  up  and  have  bigger  battles  to  fight,  you  remember 
what  I'm  telling  you.  Your  dad's  not  going  to  let  anything  beat  him,  so 
you  remember  that  when  you  get  discouraged,  and  don't  you  give  in,  Davy. 
You  fight  back  with  everything  you've  got.  Fight  hard,  but  fight  clean, 
Davy.  Remember  that,  fight  clean  all  the  time,  and  then  even  if  you're 
licked,  you'll  know  you  fought  the  best  you  could." 

Davy  watched  wonderingly  as  his  father  spoke.  Jim's  eyes  flashed,  and 
he  sat  up  very  straight  on  the  bed.  His  voice  was  low  but  intense  with  feel- 
ing. The  two  smiled  at  each  other  and  the  same  expression  dominated  both 
faces. 

When  Jim  came  back  into  the  living-room,  Mary  stared  at  him,  amazed. 
Gone  was  the  beaten  look,  the  tormented  indecision  in  his  eyes.  The  frown 
had  disappeared,  and  in  his  face  Mary  saw  the  expression  that  had  been 
flitting  across  David's  face  all  through  dinner,  a  fighting,  determined  ex- 
pression. Jim  seized  her  hands  and  pressing  them  hard  in  his,  he  smiled 
at  her. 

"You  know,  Mary,  that  kid  gave  me  the  talking  to.  Tell  him  how  to 
take  care  of  himself?  Why  he  knows  more  about  taking  care  of  himself 
than  I  do.  And  he  knows  something  else  too.  He  knows  to  fight  back,  and 
he  certainly  taught  me  how!" 


Within  This  Husk 

Mary  Louise  Barrett,  ,'43 

The  woodcutter  had  a  star-silver  thing  for  a  daughter — a  creature  of 
bittersweet  mouth  and  cool  flame  hands  and  loops  of  amber  for  hair.  She 
was  not  at  all  vain  but  her  stepmother  (woodcutters'  daughters  always 
have  stepmothers)  was  a  woman  with  healthy  utilitarian  instincts.  And  what 

is  the  good  of  a  white  rose  face  and  a  slim 
ankle  and  a  low,  beckoning  laugh  if  not 
to  bewitch  the  Prince  with? 

So  the  woodcutter's  daugher  was  taught 
to  dance  very  well  and  to  sing  tolerably 
well  and  to  think  as  little  as  possible.  For, 
as  the  stepmother  realized,  an  intelligent 
woman  is  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  a 
talented  woman  is  something  to  be  ad- 
mired —  not  loved  — ,  but  a  woman  who 
waltzes  to  perfection  will  one  day  waltz 
with   the  Prince. 

She  was  a  strange,  wilful  imp,  this  wood- 
cutter's daughter.    When  the  moon  was  a 
skinny   arc  and   the   forest   was   clamorous 
with  night,  she  would  steal  from  the  clear- 
ing   and   run — lightly   at    first — then    faster, 
faster,  pulse  humming,  her  frail  arms  yearn- 
Mary  Boyle,  '42    in9  out  into  the  areat  emptiness. 
One  night  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  forest,  where  it  had  dwindled  to 
a  few  pliant  young  birches  and  stopped  short  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  Beneath 
her  was  the  Sea,  and  above  her  was  Blackness,  and  Nothingness  was  lap- 
ping at  her  wrists  .  .  . 

She  lay  there  breathless  until  dawn,  and  when  the  sun  shattered  the 
dark,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  sprang. 

But  someone's  hard  brown  fist  snatched  at  her  ankle,  and  someone's 
steely  arm  caught  her  and  laid  her  back  sobbing  against  the  mossy  ham- 
mock. 

"What  were  you  wanting?"  said  the  man  in  a  voice  that  was  beauty 
and  music  and  pain,  but  above  all  a  gentle  voice. 

She  looked  at  him.  He  wore  his  twisted  frame  like  a  badly  made  coat, 
and  his  face  was  an  enigma. 

"I  was  wanting  not  to  want!" 
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"Ah,  my  funny  little  one,  Nothingness  is  a  slender  golden  pear  with 
clear  flesh.    But  there  is  no  seed  in  its  heart." 

"Seeds  stick  in  my  throat." 

"Seeds  are  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world,  because  a  seed  and 
a  longing  are  the  only  two  finites  that  can  house  Infinity.  How  can  you  say 
you  want  not  to  want,  when  Hunger  is  Life  and  you  have  not  yet  lived? 
This  is  not  life,  child,  this  is  only  nascence.  These  are  not  hungerings,  child, 
these  are  only  birth-pangs.  The  cosmos  is  a  tight  kernel  and  man  is  the 
trembling  germ  within.  But  when  the  Cosmos-seed  splits,  from  its  grey  husk 
will  spring  the  Tree  of  Life  which  is  infinite  Hunger  and  infinite  fulfillment." 

"But  everything  is  stunted  and  bitter." 

"Yes,  everything  within  the  shell.  There  is  acrid  flesh  inside  a  peacn- 
stone." 

"But  Nothingness  is  peace." 

"Nothingness   is  negation:    Peace   is." 

She  rose  and  gave  him  her  two  hands. 

"Then  I  belong  to  you,  for  you  have  saved  me." 

"No,  my  small  dear,  that  cannot  be." 

"Why?",  she  asked  impertinently. 

He  scowled.  "One  may  love  an  ugly  man,  but  never  one  who  tried  to 
be  beautiful  and  failed.  Success  is  better  than  Happiness — didn't  you  know?" 

"But  you  are  not  ugly." 

"My  soul  is  stripped  naked.  And  nuditiy  is  ugly,  so  they  say.  They 
prate  of  Death,  and  when  I  call  him  Birth,  the  brother  of  the  Dawn,  they 
whisper  that  I  am  insensible.  Go  back,  little  daughter  of  a  woodcutter,  and 
burn  joss  sticks  before  the  great  god  Normalcy.  You  will  not  taste  the  bit- 
terness within  the  Peachstone  if  you  are  sane.  You  may  even  convince  your- 
self that  you  are  sitting  in  the  Peach  Tree." 

He  took  her  gently  by  the  shoulders  and  led  her  into  the  woods  .  .  . 

So  she  went  back  to  the  hut  in  the  clearing  and  was  presented  at  the 
very  next  Court  but  one.  Of  course  the  Prince  was  entranced  with  her;  and 
of  course  he  married  her  and  they  were  the  happiest  couple  imaginable. 
They  had  but  a  single  sorrow  their  whole  life  through — their  one  child,  a 
little  elfin  thing,  was  born  blind.  It  was  only  then  that  the  woodcutter's 
daughter  thought  of  the  cliff  high  above  the  sea,  and  there  was  pain  in  her 
eyes  for  remembering  his  frown  that  was  better  than  a  smile  and  his  look 
that  was  better  than  a  kiss. 
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THE  SWAN-PLACE:  FOR  MY  FRIEND 

It  is  in  the  water  glimmer  where  the  swan-breast 
ripples   past   the   pearl   tree  shadows 
where  the  young  light  willow  curving 
trails  encircled  close  beside  the  rocks 

We  have  found  it  in  the  slanted  darkness 
of  the  white  swan  in  the  disappearing  sun 
and  in  the  red-billed  black  swan  most  unreal 
against  the  water  where  the  moon  has  risen 

IVc  have  listened  to  the  bells  that  chime  the  hour 
from  the  tower  back  upon  the  unseen  hill, 
listened,  caught  in  peace  and  whole  in  spirit 
to  the  silent  one  whose  name  our  lips  withhold. 

Marie  BraMiNr.HAM,  '40 


SEA-KEPT 

The  rich  brown  earth 
restrains  my  feet; 

My  heart  sails 

with   a   buffeted  fleet. 

A  soft  land  breeze  lulls 
with  heady  perfume; 

My   being  longs 
for  pungent  spume. 

Oh   earth 

Tho'  you  bind  me  with  unbreakable  chains 

of  home  and  love  and  freshening  spring 

You  yet  hold  the  worthless  part 
For  to   the  sea,  to  its  vastness 
Go  my  unchained  soul  and  heart. 

Eileen  Madigan,  '41 
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A.  E. 


Eileen  Eichell,  '40 

"T  TE  shook  out  his  ideas  as  from  a  torch,  in  dazzling  improvisation,  and 
■^  ■*■  each  one  carried  away  a  spark  to  light  his  own  fire".  In  these  few 
words  Simone  Tery  has  painted  a  more  than  adequate  picture  of  the  Irish 
mystic,  George  W.  Russell.  Poet,  painter,  editor,  and  economist — A.E.  was 
above  all  a  great  personality.  There  was  hardly  a  writer  among  his  con- 
temporaries who  had  not  at  one  time  or  another  received  from  him  both 
encouragement  and  inspiration.  To  his  modest  lodging  on  Rathgar  Avenue, 
both  the  humble  and  the  great  flocked  every  Sunday  evening  and  eagerlv 
listened  to  the  gently  persuasive  voice  of  the  bearded  poet.  Economics,  politics, 
poetry,  painting — the  range  of  conversation  was  unlimited,  while  discussion 
lasted  into  the  morning.  Monk  Gibbons,  later  his  editor,  came  away  from 
his  initial  visit  to  one  of  these  symposiums  with  the  feeling  "that  there  were 
still  heroes  upon  earth,"  so  deeply  was  he  stirred  by  the  profound  sincerity 
and  wisdom  of  this  man  "a  giant  of  the  intellect,  but  not  an  intellectual;  a 
seer  yet  without  any  wish  to  impress." 

There  were  others  who  strongly  felt  the  impact  of  this  brilliant  and  ben 
evolent  personality.  George  Moore  paid  him  a  great  tribute  when  he  re- 
marked, "I  think  that  A.E.  is  too  great  a  man  to  be  an  artist,"  a  statement 
which  receives  fuller  significance  when  supplemented  with  Simone  Tery's 
"le  chef  d'oeuvre  d'A.E.,  qui  est  un  grand  artiste,  c'est  encore  lui-meme." 

Perhaps  these  comments  would  seem  to  be  a  slight  to  his  poetic  achieve- 
ments. (For  it  is  in  the  field  of  poetry  with  which  he  met  with  singular  success). 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  merely  stating  that  Russell,  to  a  certain 
extent,  sacrificed  artistic  perfection  to  truth  and  sincerity  of  expression.  For 
where  his  contemporary,  Yeats,  ranks  high  as  a  skilled  master  of  a  delib- 
erately conscious  verse  form,  A.E.'s  poetry  is  fresh  and  spontaneous.  As 
Gibbons  nicely  phrases  it  his  "talents  were  an  accidental  revelation  of  the 
soul  that  had  given  them  birth." 

A.E.'s  philosophy  is  that  of  a  pantheist  and  a  mystic.  He  firmly  holds 
to  the  belief  in  man's  identity  with  the  Universal  Spirit.  In  the  preface  of 
his  first  volume  he  had  written,  "I  know  that  I  am  a  spirit,  and  that  I  went 
forth  in  old  time,  from  the  Self-Ancestral  to  labours  yet  unaccomplished;  but 
tilled  ever  again  with  homesickness  I  read  these  homeward  songs  by  the 
way." 

His  "Self- Ancestral"  is  the  oversoul,  the  state  of  perfection  which  each 
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soul  has  renounced  for  a  time  out  to  which  it  has  the  power  of  returning — 

"Now  the  spirit  in  us  wakes  and  broods, 

Filled  with  homeward  yearning  .  .  . 

Reaching  its  right  hand  forth  to  greet  the  starry  race." 

These  poems  are  rewards  of  highly  ecstatic  moments  which  the  soul  of 
the  poet  experiences  in  its  quest  for  absorption  in  the  Infinite 

"Let  your  heart  alone  go  dreaming, 

Dream  unto  dream  may  pass;  deep  in  the  heart  alone 

Murmurs  the  Mighty  One  in  solemn  undertone." 

In  these  exalted  visions  A.E.  delves  beyond  external  appearance,  for  he 
tells  us  "To  think  the  truth  is  beyond  us  or  to  love  the  symbol  of  being,  is  to 
darken  the  paths  to  wisdom  and  to  debar  us  from  eternal  beauty."  And  so  the 
poet  urges  us  to  cast  aside  illusions,  the  mere  shadows  of  reality,  for  truth  itself. 

"Who  would  kiss  the  fading  sliadow  when  the  flozvcr-face  glows  above? 
'Tis  the  beauty  of  all  Beauty  that  is  calling  for  your  love." 

A  natural  corollary  of  Russell's  belief  in  the  divinity  of  man  is  his  be- 
lief in  the  divinity  of  nature.  To  him  Earth  was  the  "Great  Mother"  of  whom  we 
were  born,  a  spiritual  medium  in  which  we  have  our  being. 

"Ah.  when  I  think  this  earth  on  which  I  tread 
Hath  borne  these  blossoms  of  the  lovely  dead 
And  makes  the  living  heart  I  love  to  beat. 
I  look  with  sudden  azvc  beneath  my  feet 
As  you  with  erring  reverence  overhead." 

His  finest  poems  have  been  written  on  this  theme  in  praise  of  earth, 
among  them  the  Earth  Breath  and  In  the  Womb.  Ireland's  soil  was  particu- 
larly sacred  to  him  as  we  see  in  the  fanciful  A  Call  of  the  Sidhe.  Dana,  and 
Connla's  Well.  Once  again  the  fairies  and  gods  of  the  Heroic  age  come  to 
life  and  voice  their  dominion  over  the  spirit. 

"Come  thou  away  with  them  for  Heaven  to  Earth  is  calling  .  .  . 
Come  to  the  Land  of  Youth;  the  trees  grow  heavy  there 
Drop  on  the  purple  wave  the  starry  fruit  they  bear. 
Drink;  the  immortal  waters  quench  the  spirit's  longing." 

These  lines  do  not  perhaps  equal  the  masterly  artistic  perfection  of 
Yeats'  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Hosting  of  the  Sidhe.  Yet  in  A.E.'s 
poem  there  is  a  profundity  and  a  sincerity  which  is  lacking  in  the  older  poet. 
Yeats  himself,  however,  realized  that  what  was  his  limitation  was  Russell's 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Feast  of  Lamps 


Francks  DwvtR,  '41 


'"K  MADELINE"  —  fever  racked  word  cracking  into  thin  fragments  between 
■!■"■»■  his  dry  lips.    And  the  moon  on  the  cypress  threw  fantastic  shadows 
across  the  carpet. 

The  girl  was  kneeling,  her  arms  caught  between  the  bars  of  the  bed, 
her  hands  pressing  hard  against  the  child's.  Somewhere  a  clock  struck  the 
half  hour — it  made  a  dull  hollow  throb  in  the  body  of  the  house.  Bent  al- 
most double  as  she  was,  pain  curved  a  path  across  her  spine,  not  a  great, 
releasing  pain  but  small,  irritating,  persistent.  She  tried  to  straighten  as 
she  released  her  hands  from  the  child's  hot  clasp.  Slowly,  with  infinite  slow- 
ness, she  drew  them  from  between  the  bars.    The  iron-coldness  was  good. 

A  guiver  passed  over  the  flushed  face,  his  hands  clutched  unfamiliar 
emptiness,  then  suddenly  he  grew  quiet  and  turning  his  face  toward  the 
window  and  the  moon  through  the  black  cypress  frame — slept.  She  listened 
anxiously  for  the  assuring  whisper  of  breath.  It  was  regular  now  for  the 
fever  was  past  as  quickly,  as  senseless  as  it  had  come.  And  she  was  sick 
with  weariness  and  release  from  fear. 

He  was  very  beautiful  when  he  slept — more  child  of  meadow  grass  and 
milk  in  china  bowls.  There  was  none  of  the  restless  shadow  now,  the  sud- 
den shattering  of  his  lips  when  the  marsh  bird  flung  its  wild  cry  over  the 
swamps  at  evening,  the  whisper  drawing  his  gaze  inward.  Strange  that 
women  will  call  a  child  after  an  angel  when  it  sleeps  because  it's  pink  and 
white  and  clean  and  very  still — never  more  child. 

As  she  closed  the  door  of  the  child's  room  and  her  feet  sank  into  the 
succulent  silence  of  the  corridor,  she  knew  the  father  watched  her,  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Terror  caught  at  the  blue  veins  of  her  wrist,  her 
hands  fumbled  clumsily  with  the  knob.  Not  tonight — better  not  to  speak 
ever  and  dust  would  settle  slowly  through  the  empty  rooms. 

His  voice  was  the  dull  hollow  throb  of  the  clock  in  the  hall. 

"Sorry,  I  know  you  must  be  tired,  Madeline,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  come 
into  the  library.    What  I  have  to  say  won't  take  very  long." 

Slowly,  she  descended  the  stairs;  they  spiraled  over  darkness.  She  fol- 
lowed without  speaking  into  the  library. 

"Close  the  door,  please." 


"I  have  consulted  Dr.  Stadley  in  charge  of  the  psychopathic  division  at 
Graytown.  He'll  be  here  tomorrow  afternoon." 

"And  if  he  says  there  is  something  wrong — (how  weak  and  stupid  it 
sounded — something  wrong — dear  God) — what  then?" 

The  barrier  of  words  crumbled. 

Silly  there  was  no  one  else.  And  then  the  thought  of  the  boy's  tensed 
body  between  white  sheets  — 

She  leaned  back  into  the  unpleasant  warmth  of  the  armchair.  It  would 
be  good  to  be  forever  inert,  a  spectator.    Life  demanded  nothin. 

But  the  man  suddenly  towered  immense  and  stone  carved,  tight  skinned. 
Perhaps  she  had  forced  the  fever  into  her  own  body,  breaking  its  strength 
against  the  wall  of  her  fear. 

Something  inside  her  cried  silently.  She  wished  she  could  understand 
what  he  was  saying — it  was  important — she  musnt't  fall  asleep  but  the  chair 
was  holding  her  in  treacherous  softness. 

" — afraid  to  meet  the  issue,  now  I'm  forced  to  act  .  .  .  can't  go  on . . . 
nothing  physical,  he  said,  and  the  implication  was  obvious  .  .  .  You  must 
have  known  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  maybe  a  cure  and  in  years  I  should 
damn  my  soul  for  keeping  this  stupid,  cowardly  silence  in  the  face  of  the 
inevitable  ..." 

He  was  afraid  to  say  it.  She  listened  to  the  sound  of  her  own  breath. 
Life  must  demand  nothing — the  pattern  cut,  the  years  pieced  together  with 
small,  sharp  pins — spring,  summer  and  the  season  of  the  halcyons.  Why 
couldn't  he  leave  the  pattern  unchanged — the  inevitable?  What  a  fool  he 
was  for  all  his  books  and  his  great  hollow  house  with  the  dust  settling  on 
the  unused  rooms. 

"You  must  try  to  understand  (he  was  pleading  with  her  now),  if  I  were 
wealthy  or  if  Gene's  mother  (the  word  grated  harshly)  were  alive,  I  might 
be  able  to  justify  myself.  Then  we  might  delude  ourselves  with  the  hope 
that  time  will  cure  the  fevers.  Gene  is  ten;  he  has  never  learned  to  read, 
never  expressed  a  desire  to  play  with  other  children  his  own  age,  never 
questioned  things — the  sort  of  things  other  normal  (his  voice  was  high  pitch- 
ed like  a  woman's)  children  question.  And  there  are  the  stories,  the  fan- 
tastic skein  of  lies  he  has  knotted  about  his  mind." 

Why  didn't  he  say  it?  Suddenly  she  wanted  it  said.  She  was  a  stranger, 
diabolical,  flint-edged. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Coffee?" 

So  easy  when  things  are  inevitable  — 
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For  a  moment  the  man  said  nothing.  She  would  not  look  at  his  face; 
only  his  voice  could  not  be  forgotten — ever. 

"He'll  be  taken  away.    It's  best." 

She  had  believed  nothing  could  wrench  so  quickly,  so  sharply  tearing 
brain  fiber.  Her  lashes  were  suddenly  heavy.  It  was  not  tragic,  or  beau- 
tiful in  sorrow,  or  dramatic.  Just — they  will  take  him  away. 

The  rigidity  stiffened,  tighter,  tighter,  it  would  crack  before  she  reached 
the  door.    She  stumbled  in  her  haste. 

As  she  went  up  the  stairs,  a  train  whistle  shrilled  once  and  silence 
sobbed  back  again. 

***** 

The  girl  watched  the  caterpillar  crawl  across  the  face  of  the  jasper 
daisy — a  blot  of  rancid  butter.  Her  mind  fawned  over  ugliness,  the  hot  wind 
against  her  lips  was  sticky,  sweet  with  breath  of  rotting  leaves  and  swamp 
flower.  She  tried  holding  her  breath,  it  ripped  the  hour  into  vicious  aching 
shreds  but  the  paper  sun  hung  motionless  in  a  flat  white  sky. 

They  were  with  him  now,  pushing  their  clumsy,  prying  fingers  into  his 
mind,  frantically  noting  his  answers  in  their  books,  tricking,  plotting,  using 
their  science  against  his  child  fancy.  They'd  give  him  blocks  to  build,  tell 
him  to  draw  a  man  or  a  dog  or  a  chicken  sitting  on  a  fence  and  because  his 
way  of  seeing  a  dog  wasn't  quite  the  way  of  other  children  they'd  make  an- 
other wonderfully  wise  observation  and  shake  their  heads — poor  child. 

It  was  better,  they  had  said,  that  he  be  placed  with  others  like  himself, 
learn  to  be  useful,  happy  doing  things  easy  for  him.  Then  when  the  beauty 
and  pity  of  childhood  were  gone,  he  wouldn't  be  left  a  loutish,  senseless 
parasite  on  society.  It  was  for  his  sake,  the  thing  would  have  to  be  faced 
with  reason. 

How  nice  of  them  to  explain  it  all  to  her,  how  very  kind.  Not  that  she 
would  understand  really — but  to  be  kind.  Had  she  known  a  difference  about 
Gene  when  she  had  first  come  to  take  care  of  him.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
And  she  had  noticed  nothing?  Had  she  never  questioned  the  fact  that  Gene 
was  never  sent  to  school?  (The  girl's  a  fool,  dangerous  to  have  this  low 
grade  mental  type  in  charge  of  children  particularly  this  child  ) — What  kind 
of  game  does  Gene  like  to  play?  Does  he  talk  strangely  at  times,  is  he 
moody,  irritable,  vicious?  Their  questions  had  beat  a  broken  rhythm  against 
her  brain. 

She  laughed  now  remembering  their  impotence  at  her  stupidity. 

But  Gene  could  never  lie,  not  lie  in  that  fashion.  He  could  never  under- 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 


PREFACE  TO  MALTHUS;  SEPT.  1,  '39 

Be  afraid  of  this,  I  beg  of  you : 

Death  is  easy  and  desired,  true; 

The  greatest  gift  of  gracious  God  is  death 

And   dying   the   most   simple   act  we   do. 

But  this  blind  meat-making  is  something  more 

Than  breaking  into  Ate's  whip-kept  store ; 

It  is  drinking  blood  of  sacrifice 

With  servants,  at  a  dirty  penny  price; 

Kissing   long   a  wench    with   unclean    breath ; 

Arguing   for   garments   with   fixed   dice — 

There  grow  only  on  this  shore 

Fleshless  fruits  gone  rotten  at  the  core. 

Let  your  heart  be  quick  in  fear  of  hate; 
Such   cowardice  is  strong  as  love  is  great. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40 


SONG  OF  MY  LIFE 

Wind,  on  tawny  beaches 

Lifting  my  hair 

And  flinging   it 

In   streaming   patterns. 

Sails,  on  rough  bays 

Dipping  and  reeling 

hi  absurd  harmonies. 

These  are  my  life. 

These  the  throb  of  my  pulse, 

The  twitch  of  my  nerves. 

To  laugh  and  shout 

Above  the  roaring  waves 

Above  the  creaking  booms, 

This  is  my  life. 

Anamarie  A.  Murphy,  '41 


Sarah  May's  Technique 


Anne  Lewis,  '4.1 


SARAH  MAY  dearly  loved  chewing  gum.  She  chewed  incessantly  and 
with  great  gusto.  It  was  very  distracting  to  her  fencing  coach.  He 
couldn't  keep  his  mind  on  what  he  was  doing  when  he  saw  her  mask  move 
up  and  down. 

"Please,  Sarah  May,"  he  would  say, 
"don't  chew  gum  while  you're  fencing." 
Sarah  May  was  an  agreeable  little  girl, 
and  there  was  just  one  thing  she'd  rather 
do  than  obey  her  teacher.  That  was  to 
chew  gum.  Because  Sarah  May  could  not 
fence  well  without  chewing  gum  Each  time 
she  forgot  her  gum  she  lost  her  bout.  So 
every  day  M.  Yugoslavi  would  ask  her  to 
throw  away  her  gum  and  every  day  Sarah 
May  would  look  apologetic  and  not  throw 
away  her  gum. 

In  competition  she  shone.   She  beat  near- 
ly everybody  4-1.    Her  coach  couldn't  un- 
derstand it.    She  was  neither  quick,  smart, 
nor  graceful.   She  couldn't  lunge,  parry,  nor 
riposte.    She  didn't  hold  her  blade  correct- 
ly;   her    footwork    was    sloppy.     She    was 
Anne  Lewis,  '43  TERRIBLE. 
But  there  it  was. 
She  beat  all  her  opponents  4-1. 

When  her  teacher  watched  her  in  a  match  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off 
her  mask.  It  moved  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  Its  rhythm  never  varied. 
Its  motion  was  always  the  same.  Up  and  down. 

M.  Yugoslavi  began  to  dream  about  Sarah  May's  mask.  It  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  it  always  moved  up  and  down.  He  lost  a  great  deal 
of  sleep  and  was  terribly  unhappy. 

Finally  he  took  a  stand.  If  Sarah  May  wanted  him  to  coach  her  for  the 
city  championship,  she  must  stop  chewing  gum. 

So  Sarah  May  stopped  chewing  gum.  She  entered  the  city  champion- 
ship and  lost  her  first  two  matches.  M.  Yugoslavi  couldn't  understand  it.  Her 
fencing  was  just  as  bad  as  it  had  been.  In  fact,  he  had  noted  a  slight  de- 
cline. 
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But  there  it  was. 

She  lost  her  first  two  matches. 

One  more  defeat  and  she  would  be  disqualified.  Her  coach  was  worried. 
His  reputation  was  at  stake.  Besides,  who  was  he  to  forbid  Sarah  May  her 
simple  pleasures?    If  she  wanted  to  chew  gum,  let  her  chew  gum. 

Sarah  May  was  called  for  her  third  bout.  Her  opponent  was  the  pres- 
ent state  champion,  tall,  lithe,  graceful.  Her  form  was  perfect,  her  tecnique 
flawless. 

M.  Yugoslavi  made  his  decision.  He  walked  over  to  Sarah  May  and 
handed  her  a  stick  of  gum.  "Give  it  all  you've  got,"  he  said. 

Sarah  May's  eyes  misted.  Happily  she  stuffed  it  into  her  mouth.  The 
first  point  went  to  the  state  champion  who  made  a  beautiful  attack  and 
whose  blade  bent  neatly  as  it  landed. 

While  the  judges  were  deciding  the  touch,  the  state  champion  noticed 
Sarah  May's  mask  which  was  moving  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  She 
couldn't  tear  her  eyes  away,  and  Sarah  May  got  the  next  point.  And  the 
next.  At  3-1  the  champion  was  still  watching  the  mask  move  up  and  down 
in  perfect  rhythm. 

Sarah  May  won  the  match.  None  of  the  judges  could  understand  it.  The 
state  champion  could  not  understand  it. 

But  there  it  was. 

A  4-1  victory. 

Sarah  May  was  ecstatic.  M.  Yugoslavi  was  ecstatic — and  resigned. 


SIMILITUDE 

Your  love 

Is  a  hot  iron 

Upon  the  cotton  of  my  heart. 

It  burns  its  way  through 

And  leaves  its  imprint  there, 

Spoiling  my  heart 

For  all  that  might  come  after. 


Anamarie  A.  Murphy,  '41 


LETTER  TO  A  FRESHMAN  SISTER 


Dear   Mary, 


So  you  have  come  to  St.  Joseph's!  I  am  very  glad.  And  now  you  are 
a  College  freshman!  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you  very  much.  I  have 
never  been  a  college  freshman.  During  my  first  year  I  attended  Hofstra 
College.  That  was  Hofstra's  first  year — we  were  the  first  class,  the  only 
class.  We  were  seniors  and  freshmen  at  the  same  time.  We  had  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  seniors  and  the  idealism  of  freshmen.  I  remember  when  I 
was  elected  to  the  first  student  council.  There  were  five  from  our  group  of 
a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  faculty  gave  us  a  large  job. 
We  were  to  set  up  a  self-governing  student-body.  We  envisioned  an  honor 
system  that  would  be  truly  honorable.  We  studied  the  pattern  of  other 
colleges.  We  found  that  there  were  hardly  more  than  three  colleges  at  which 
systems  had  had  any  sort  of  success.  St.  Joseph's  was  one  of  these.  I  re- 
member one  student  council  meeting  at  which  I  told  how  the  professors  at 
St.  Joseph's  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  parts  of  the  building  where  final 
exams  were  held  or  to  remain  in  the  room  during  other  exams. 

Our  honor  system  worked  well  that  year.  Our  student  government,  oui 
social  life  and  our  extra-curricular  activities  grew  over  night.  On  October 
12,  1935  the  college  was  dedicated.  We  published  the  first  issue  of  the  col- 
lege paper  that  same  day.  We  also  published  a  year  book  that  first  year. 
We  had  an  inter-collegiate  debating  team  and  all  the  athletics  you  could  find 
in  any  small  college.  If  these  activities  were  strenuous  our  academic  and 
intellectual  life  was  even  more  strenuous.  What  a  curriculum  was  planned 
for  this  first  class  of  a  new  college!  Our  introductory  science  course  was 
patterned  after  that  at  the  University  of  Chicago!  Our  "Backgrounds  of 
Civilization"  had  its  origins  in  Princeton  and  Columbia.  We  wrote  research 
papers  for  every  course.  These  papers  were  rated  twice,  once  by  the  de- 
partment for  which  they  were  written  and  again  by  the  English  department. 
Our  professors  were  truly  our  friends.  There  was  a  mutual  trust  and  an  in- 
tellectual inspiration  present  at  all  the  informal  and  impromptu  meetings 
of  students  and  faculty  which  took  place  on  the  campus  at  odd  hours.  As 
I  look  back  upon  that  year  its  richness  surprises  me.  I  think  we  made  a 
good  beginning. 

It  was  inevitable  that  that  year  should  be  unique.  Change  would  have 
to  come  with  growth,  and  with  growth  would  come  restrictions  upon  free- 
dom— the  stupid  conventions  of  the  campus,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  na- 
tive integrity.  You  may  wonder  why  I  am  telling  you  about  my  life  at  Hof- 
stra. I  want  you  to  know  that  for  one  year  I  shared  in  the  building  of  a 
college.    Perhaps  you  will  understand  if  I  merely  say  that  the  faculty  let 
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us  build  WITH  them,  so  that  I  knew  not  only  what  they  accomplished  but 
what  they  aimed  at  and  no  matter  how  I  am  reminded  of  the  stormy  years 
which  followed  for  Hofstra  I  know  that  there  were  honest  ideals  at  work  that 
year. 

I  shall  not  tell  why  I  left  Hofstra.  Only  the  fact  that  I  came  to  St. 
Joseph's  is  important  here.  I  think  I  came  to  know  St.  Joseph's  as  no  one 
else  has  known  it  or  will  know  it  again.  At  Hofstra  we  had  envisioned  a 
college  of  liberal  arts.  If  I  could  define  our  ideal  for  you,  I  would  say  it 
was  founded  upon  a  sincere  belief  that  the  intellectual  life  of  man  was 
well  worth  the  living  even  for  its  own  sake.  We  envisioned  a  place  where 
students  would  gain  freedom  through  the  conscious  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility— that  was  the  practical  aim  of  all  our  campus  activities. 

I  came  to  St.  Joseph's  and  was  almost  immediately  shocked.  Here  was 
the  realization  of  all  that  we  had  tried  so  hard  tc  accomplish,  and  more 
besides.  Shall  I  prove  it  to  you?  Consider  the  facts  in  the  practical  order. 
All  student  activities  had  to  be  self-supporting  financially  in  order  to  exist. 
Not  only  were  there  no  proctors  under  the  St.  Joseph's  honor  system,  but  the 
exams  themselves  were  administered  by  the  students.  One  girl  had  actually 
been  expelled  by  the  student  committee  without  the  dean  of  the  college 
knowing  anything  about  it,  since  the  person  accused  did  not  appeal  the 
committee's  decision.  There  were  even  responsibilities  attached  to  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  college  which  were  visited  upon  a  student  committee.  I 
need  not  mention  of  course,  the  wide  responsibilities  of  the  Undergraduate 
Council.  But  what  about  the  less  practical  aspects  of  our  ideal?  Ours  was 
not  to  be  a  vocational  school,  but  a  college  of  liberal  arts  from  which  would 
go  forth  young  people  who  had  contemplated,  however  briefly,  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  man.  Here  before  me,  was  a  college  based  not  on  the  pagan 
proposition  that  the  intellectual  life  of  man  was  worth  living  for  its  own 
sake,  but  upon  the  larger  consideration  that  thought  is  akin  to  prayer.  Here 
was  a  college,  which  by  the  fact  of  its  own  consecration  had  a  sustaining 
grace  that  ours  could  never  have,  for  this  was  a  college  dedicated  to  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  I  have  said  I  was  shocked.  Need  I  tell  you 
that  I  wanted  to  leave  immediately.  There  was  nothing  I  could  do  for 
this  college,  and  there  was  so  much  I  might  have  done  at  Hofstra.  Oh  yes, 
I  know  the  college  is  far  from  perfect.  I  know  its  faults  better  than  you  will 
ever  know  them.  They  are  the  places  where  St.  Joseph's  falls  short  of  its 
own  ideal,  rather  than  flaws  in  the  ideal  itself.  Those  things  did  not,  and 
still  do  not  worry  me.  But  there  were  two  things  I  could  not  understand. 
Perhaps  one  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  other.  The  first  was  the  non- 
chalant attitude  with  which  the  students  accepted  their  freedom.  I  could 
not  comprehend  how  they  could  doubt  that  the  honor  system  was  worth- 
while. I  wanted  to  shout  from  the  house-tops  that  here  in  fact  was  what 
other  colleges  had  only  ventured  to  dream  about.    Even  more  incomprehen- 


sible  was  the  barrier  which  seems  to  exist  between  students  and  faculty. 
That  barrier  is,  I  know,  a  figment  of  the  undergraduate  imagination,  but 
that  is  enough  to  make  it  a  reality.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  there  is 
a  tragedy  attached  to  all  teaching.  I  think  only  teachers  can  begin  to  under- 
stand the  loneliness  of  Christ.  Perhaps  this  blessing  is  their  chosen  reward. 
Remember  that  your  professors  have  chosen  to  teach  people  like  you,  and 
by  that  very  fact,  they  deserve  the  benefit  of  every  possible  doubt.  If  any- 
one is  at  fault,  it's  you. 

St.  Joseph's  is  really  your  college  as  it  was  never  mine.  Like  a  foreigner 
in  an  adopted  country,  I  remained  an  alien.  It  is,  I  say,  your  college.  I  won- 
der what  you  will  do  with  it?  I  do  not  want  to  prevent  change.  Neither 
do  I  invite  it.  I  only  ask  that  you  realize  the  full  significance  of  its  present 
ideal,  and  then  decide  whether  that  ideal  is  worth  keeping.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  conscious  acceptance  of  responsibility.  I  know  that  you  have  accepted 
much  responsibility  in  your  life  at  St.  Joseph's,  but  have  you  done  so  con- 
sciously? I  do  not  want  to  foist  my  opinion  upon  you,  but  the  fact  that  other 
people  in  other  places  have  dreamed  of  building  a  college  like  this  one 
should  mean  something  to  you.  Whether  you  consider  that  college  worth 
building  is  still  your  problem.  If  you  cannot  answer  it,  you  had  better  leave 
now. 

You  have  a  whole  life-time  ahead  of  you,  Mary,  and  you  have  come 
to  gather  strength  in  a  truly  Catholic  college  of  liberal  arts.  Breathe  deeply 
of  its  atmosphere,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  walk  through  life  heavy-eyed 
with  a  dull  deadly  tiredness  like  the  people  I  see  round  about  me  everyday, 
but  will  hasten  with  quick  step,  eager,  restless,  anxious  to  come  at  last  to 
the  final  gate. 

My    best    wishes    for    your   happiness, 
Jane  Walsh,    '39. 


FAIRIE 

/   heard  your  elfin   music  burning 

Echoes  sweet  in  distant  hills 

With  yearning  for  the  Spring-time  gladness, 

My  hollow  heart  the  music  fills. 

Now  across  the  wind  swept  woodland 
Last  year's  ragged  ghosts  are  tossed 
And  to  the  tune  of  elfin  music 
My  wind  swept  heart  is  lost. 

Frances  Dwyer,  '41 
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Rebirth  With  Friends 


Anamarie  A.  Murphy,  '41 


The  Cadillac  slung  into  the  long,  curved  driveway  and  passed  the  sign, 
"Miss  Drake's  School  for  Girls."  Mrs.  Packerton  leaned  forward  on  the  soft 
upholstery  and  took  the  speaking  tube  in  her  nervous  fingers. 

"Jedgson,  not  so  fast  now,  Edie  May  wants  to  see  the  grounds." 

The  car  slowed.  Its  occupants  were  very  quiet. 
Miss  Clarke,  the  governess,  patted  the  little  girl's 
averted  shoulder.  Edie  May  pressed  her  feverish 
cheek  against  the  cool  window  and  stared  at  the 
acres  of  trees,  grass,  and  winding  paths  that  were 
to  be  her  prison.  The  buildings  were  not  yet  in 
sight. 

Inside  her  stomach  was  doing  terrible  things. 

She'd   never   been    sick    like    that   but .    Well, 

Mother   sometimes    complained   of   being   car-sick 

and  with  your  stomach  flip-flopping  so . 

She  could  feel  the  governess'  hand  playing  on 

*f\  I        \  \   X        her  shoulder.    Why  couldn't  she  just  say  she  was 

/(    I  \    \     sacred,  frightened  to  death.   They'd  take  her  home. 

C'     l . _\^     Then  she  could  go  to  St.  Petersburg  with  Mother. 

She'd  always  gone — every  single  year — until  now. 
And  she  didn't  want  to  go  to  school.  Oh,  no,  God, 
school  would  be  horrible. 

"There  are  the  playgrounds,  dear,  way  off  to 
the  left." 

"Yes,  Mamma."    Playgrounds,  that  meant  lots 

and   lots   of   girls — chattering,    teasing   girls.    Edie 

May  was  afraid  of  girls.    She'd  never  known  any. 

She'd  seen  them  of  course,  nasty  jealous  cats,  in 

Cecile  Astermann,  '42    the  park  and  around  about  with  their  mothers. 

There  was  one  girl,  Joyce  or  loan,  something  like  that,  at  the  beach  once. 

But  that  was  only  for  one  sun-baked  afternoon.    Mother  and  she  had  left 

the  next  day.    Edie  May  never  saw  the  girl  again.    She  hadn't  seemed  so 

bad.    You  couldn't  tell  right  away  though. 

The  car  rounded  a  turn  and  the  buildings  were  in  sight.  Edie  May 
grabbed  her  hot,  wet  hands  tight  together  and  prayed.  Prayed  that  Mother 
wouldn't  like  this  place  after  all  or  that  she'd  get  sick  and  Mother  would 
have  to  take  her  down  South.    She  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  inside 


those  grey  brick  walls  and  felt  nauseous.  She'd  always  been  alone — with 
Mother.    Mother  was   nice,   cool,   quiet,  and   she  never  bothered  you,   but 

girls .    She  slid  down  in  the  seat  and  tried  to  blot  the  school  from  her 

eyes. 

Miss  Clarke  felt  Edie  May's  shoulder  slip  from  beneath  her  patting.  The 
governess  saw  the  school  through  a  haze  of  tears.  She'd  miss  the  little  girl. 
The  job  wouldn't  be  the  same  without  her.  Of  course  it  was  nice  of  Mrs. 
Packerton  to  keep  her  on  as  a  companion  and  there'd  be  the  vacations 
with  Edie  May  at  home.  But  she'd  be  a  different  Edie  May  She'd  know 
people  and  belong  to  a  crowd  of  girls.  There'd  be  no  more  midnight  whis- 
perings of  childhood  secrets  in  an  old  maid's  ears.  A  tear  escaped  and 
strolled  down  her  cheek. 

Mrs.  Packerton  saw  the  tear. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Clarkie,  don't  you  start.  If  anyone  should  cry,  it's 
Edie  May,  not  you." 

Mrs.  Packerton  gathered  her  furs  about  her.  I  hope  Edie  May  likes  it 
here.  Miss  Drake  seemed  understanding.  A  little  stern,  perhaps,  but  that 
might  be  good  for  Edie  May.  Make  her  self-reliant.  She's  been  depending 
on  me  too  long.    Get  her  off  by  herself — standing  on  her  own  two  feet. 

Jedgson  scraped  the  whitewall  tires  against  the  curb  in  front  of  the 
white  pillared  entrance  of  the  main  building  and  sprung  out  to  open  the 
door  for  his  mistress.    Mrs.  Packerton  climbed  out. 

"Thank  you,  Jedgson."  She  sniffed  the  crisp  Autumn  air  appreciably. 
"Beautiful  weather,  Edie  May,  just  right  for  your  first  day." 

Edie  May  still  had  her  face  collapsed  against  the  glass.  Now  she  watched 
with  horror  that  white  door  between  the  pillars  swing  open  and  an  erect 
dignified  woman  with  grey  upswept  hair  came  out.  The  hair  wasn't  beau- 
tifully up'd  the  way  Mother's  sometimes  was  for  special  occasions.  Just  pulled 
up  tight  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"Come,  darling,"  Mrs.  Packerton  called.  "Here's  Miss  Drake  to  say  hello." 

Edie  May  unwrapped  herself  and  slunk  out  of  the  car.  She  stood  close 
beside  her  mother  ready  to  revert  to  babyhood  and  grab  her  skirts  if  the 
woman  came  nearer. 

Mrs.  Packerton  and  Miss  Drake  chattered  brightly  about  the  day,  about 
Edie  May,  about  nothing  at  all.  Jedgson  was  noisily  taking  the  little  suit- 
cases from  the  trunk.  Miss  Clarke  was  rocking  gently  on  the  back  seat  in 
the  car  and  sniveling  into  a  wisp  of  lace. 

Edie  May's  head  was  swimming.  Her  eyes  were  making  the  white  pil- 
lars jump  back  and  forth,  come  together  and  separate  in  alarming  fashion 
Her  skin  was  clammy  and  seemed  to  be  ready  to  dissolve  into  puddles  of 
water  on  the  gravel  walk.  Her  throat  was  a  scraping  desert  that  no  sound 
would  come  from.    Miss  Drake  was  smiling  toothily  at  her. 

"Come  and  meet  the  girls.  They're   waiting  for  you." 
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"Waiting  for  you,  waiting  for  you."  The  phrase  set  up  a  weird  chant- 
ing rhythm  in  Edie  May's  head.  She  felt  devils  jabbing  hot  and  cold  needles 
into  her  spine.  "Waiting  for  you."  She  wanted  to  run.  To  dash  away — 
down  that  long  shady  road  and  home.  But  her  legs  weren't  under  her  any- 
more. They  were  walking  with  Miss  Drake  and  she  was  going  with  them. 
Where  was  Mother?  She  was  in  back  with  Clarkie.  What  was  going  to  hap- 
pen? Maybe  she  could  trip  and  be  unconscious.    Maybe  she'd  die. 

Then  they  were  inside  and  there  were  millions  of  girls — primped,  shiny 
little  girls  with  curly  faces.  Edie  May  faltered.  They'd  be  nasty.  They'd 
hate  her,  say  mean  things.  What  did  one  say  to  girls?  You  couldn't  "Yes, 
ma'm"  and  "No,  ma'm"  to  them.  Couldn't  tell  them  your  secrets  or  curtesy. 
But  she  had  to  say  something — do  something.  Miss  Drake  was  watching 
her.    She'd  think  her  queer. 

Then  Edie  May  smiled.  A  jerky,  weak  smile.  Her  first  social  gesture — 
naive,   unrehearsed. 

A  pink  and  white  plumpish  girl  broke  away  from  the  stary  mob  and 
grabbed  Edie  May's  hand.  The  hand  that  had  been  a  hard  tight  ball  pressed 
against  her  thigh. 

"You're  Edie  May.  I'm  so  glad  you've  come.  You're  to  be  in  my  class 
and  you're  going  to  be  on  our  team.  I'm  Tessie.  Roxanne'll  try  to  get  you 
for  hers  but  I  saw  you  first.  Come  on  and  meet  the  gang."  She  burbled  on, 
tugging  Edie  May  toward  the  girls. 

Numb  with  fear  Edie  May  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Packerton  was  sniffing  with  Clarkie  now.  She  motioned  for  Edie  May  to 
go  ahead  and  the  child  let  Tessie  lead  her  over  to  be  gobbled  up  in  the 
waiting  group. 

"We'll  leave  the  girls  to  get  acquainted  in  their  own  way."  Miss  Drake 
took  Mrs.  Packerton  by  one  hand  and  Miss  Clarke  by  the  other  and  pro- 
pelled them  toward  her  office.  "Her  first  time  away,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"She'll  be  a  different  girl  when  you  get  her  back.  They  change  so  when 
they  get  together." 

Edie  May  and  Tessie  rushed  up  hand  in  hand. 

"Mother,"  said  Edie  May  excitedly,  "I'm  going  to  look  at  my  room. 
Tessie  says  it's  scrumptious."  And  the  two  girls  skipped  away  giggling  to- 
gether. 

"She's  different  already,"  sighed  Mrs.  Packerton  and  fumbled  through 
the  big  suede  bag  for  a  hankie.  Miss  Clarke  handed  her  the  wet  bit  of  lace. 
"She's  not  just  my  girl  anymore.  She's  yours  and  theirs — everybody's.  She's 
in  a  new  life  and  she's  learning  how  to  act  in  it  already." 
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CONVERSION 

When  1  have  felt  Thine  eyes  resting  on  me 
And  when  I  heard  Thy  voice  come  from  above 
How  could  I  but  answer  that  call  from   Thee 
A  call  in  which  I  felt  Thy  tender  love. 
At  first  I  was  afraid  and   turned  away 
But  peace  I  could  not  find  in  such  a  State 
I  learned  that  I  must  ahvays  with  Thee  stay 
And  deepest  thanks  to  Thee,  my  God,  relate. 
Tor  now  that  I  am  one  of  Thine  own  fold 
I  know  Thy  gift  was  one  by  far  more  fair 
Than  any  on  this  earth  of  which  I'm  told 
I  know  not  one  that  might  with  it  compare. 

Of  all  the  gifts  one  may  this  day  receive 
'The  best  is  power  to  say  that  you  believe. 

Muriel  Haefner,  '41 


PARACLETE 

O  quiet  one,  lovely  and  frail 

Thin  white  flame  before  the 
Holy  Grail. 
O  ancient  one  do  you  remember 
Galilee 
And   the  white   mists  of  morning — 
twilight  in   Gethsemane. 
0  kingly  one  of  the  lily  throne 

The  rainbow  arches  the  road  to 
Rome 
And  in   the  Southland,   piercing  sweet 

A  lone  lark  sings  in  an  empty  street. 

Frances  Dwver,  '40 
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IN  DISDAIN  OF  FOUR  WALLS 


My  roof-tree  is  a  straining  mast 
My  chattel  are  the  brittle  stars 
But  Oh!  when  life  is  done  at  last 
And  my  wild  spirit  licks  her  scars 
Arises  shriven  drinks  of  strength 
And  (so  be  it!)  embraces  wonder 
Then  dozmi  Infinity's  white  length 
My  running  feet  will  echo  thunder 
For  in  my  home,  the  Without-end 
The  skies  I  charted  with  my  quill 
Will  know  me  for  their  sometime  friend 
And  Boundlessness  will  bound  me  still. 


Mary  Louise  Barrett,  '43 


CLAVIS 


The  Here  and  Now  are  small  and  still 
(Poor  Mortal  I,  pent  up  in   Time!) 
And  Matterhorn  the  only  hill 
That  I  have  found  to  climb 
But  mighty  is  the  strength  of  thirst 
The  taste  of  yearning  in  my  mouth 
The  snug  walls  of  the  cosmos  burst 
To  free  me  on  a  surge  of  drouth 
And  Hunger  is  the  silver  key 
That  opens  up  Infinity. 


Mary  Louise  Barrett,  '43 
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"White  Silver  with  the 
Darker  Hammered  in" 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40 

T  TERS  are  words  without  flaw.  Her  speech  is  cool  and  immaculate.  She 
*-  ■*■  does  not  speak  to  other  men  at  all;  she  makes  screens  of  beauty  for 
her  protection  and  the  delight  of  the  sea-foam  and  the  flowers.  We  only 
overhear  her  voice  or  seek  the  form  of  her  shadow,  but  this  is  enough. 

They  call  H.D.  the  only  true  Imagist  and  offer  six  rules  in  explanation.  They 
name  her  father  and  his  life  in  the  flower  conservatory;  they  speak  of  the 
poet  she  married  and  the  child  she  bore  him;  they  chat  of  her  separation 
and  divorce.  She  has  dates  and  a  period  of  development,  they  will  tell 
you.  But  this  has  little  importance,  for  she  has  written  poetry — not  rhyme 
or  metrics  or  lady  verse,  but  poetry.  They  call  her  range  limited  and  in- 
sist that  she  has  seen  narrowly.  But  she  has  written  of  living  and  of  death 
and  of  the  greatest  which  is  love,  and  beyond  these  there  is  nothing  of 
importance.  The  poets  of  Egypt  did  not  describe  the  engineering  of  the 
Sphinx  stones,  nor  the  Chinese  that  of  the  Great  Wall;  the  Greeks  did  not 
describe  dye-factories,  nor  the  Romans  their  sewer-construction. 

Perhaps  it  is  her  intensity   (which  is  stabbing,  not  turgid)   that  drives 
lines  of  hers  so  deep  into  the  mind.  I  want  to  tell  all  of  them,   for  their 
possession  is  great  wealth,  but  these  few  will  show  their  strength. 
There  is: 

"Thou  art  come  at  length 
more  beautiful 
than  any  cool  god 
than  any  high  god 
■who  touches  us  not 
here  in  the  seeded  grass  ..." 
And  there  is: 

"Your  hair  is  scattered  light; 
The  Greeks  will  bind  it  with  petals" 
H.D.'s  sense  images  have  a  clarity  that  is  shocking.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  exact  than  "snow-cooled  Phrygian  wine";  what  more  than: 
"...  my  hands 

beyond  all  the  hands  in  the  world, 
cold,  cold,  cold, 
intolerably  cold  and  sweet"? 
She  can  be  sensual  as  well  as  sensuos: 
"I  send  you  this 
who  left  the  blue  veins 
of  your  throat  unkissed." 
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Especially  to  be  noted,  I  think,  in  her  technique,  is  the  perfection  of  her 
rhythms.  Each  cadence  comes  rare  yet  inevitable  and  expected;  not  one  word 
will  bear  shifting,  and  the  last  phrase  completes  the  first.  There  is  a  way 
H.D.  has  of  ending  a  cumulative  passage  with  a  "simple  top-note  and  soft 
fall,"  as: 

a  wreck 

a  circumscribed  thing 

is  a  man's  heart 

touched  of  the  wing 

of  immortal  ecstacy, 

and  yet 

I  was  dead 

and  you  woke  me 

now  you  are  gone 

I  am  dead." 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  H.D.  is  her  use 
of  flower  words  and  color  together  in  a  way  that  is  fragrance: 

"You  are  as  gold 

as  the  half -ripe  grain 

that  merges  to  gold  again, 

as  white  as  the  white  rain 

that  beats  through 

the  half-opened  flowers 

of  the  great  flower  tufts 

thick  on  black  limbs 

of  an  Illyrian  apple  bough." 

Hers  is  a  world  of  apartness.  She  has  looked  upon  the  squalor  of  the 
markets  and  found  it  too  small  to  suffer;  she  has  turned  to  beauty  for  sur- 
cease. It  seems  to  me  that  she  is  almost  but  not  wholly  truthful  when  she 
says,  "Life  is  a  scavenger's  pit — I  escape,  I  only,  rejecting  it  lying  here 
on  this  couch."  Her  safehold  here  is  that  she  also  affirms  "beauty  without 
strength  chokes  out  life."  Her  attitude  has  in  it  more  of  the  consecrated 
than  the  conquered;  she  withdraws  rather  than  retreats: 
"/  reason: 

another  life  holds  what  this  lacks 
a  sea,  unmoving,  quiet, 
not  forcing  our  strength 
to  rise  to  it,  beat  on  beat." 
"Over-painted,  over-lovely,  the  world  is  like  this"  but  her  writing  is  not.  It  is 
closer  to: 

"...  a  new  beauty 
in  some  terrible 
wind-tortured  place." 
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Rain  Rejuvenation 

Agatha  Walsh,  '40 

T  discovered  a  new  world  yesterday,  a  beautiful  imagined  world,  peopled 
-*■  with  great  beings  similar  to  men  yet  apart  from  them.  It  was  a  strange 
world  ancient  as  the  hills  are  ancient,  yet  new  as  the  spring  is  new.  Steal- 
thy it  seeped  into  my  heart  and  although  I  felt  its  strangeness  with  awe 

I  felt  its  reality  too.  But  it  was  real  only  as 
a  moon  mist  is  real  and  far  less  penetrat- 
ing. It  is  gone  now  and  the  thought  of  it  is 
like  a  dream  fast  fading  into  a  still  pool 
of  forgetfulness.  But  it  has  not  entirely  van- 
ished, for  in  my  imagination  I  can  still  see 
its  people — strange  shining  creatures  like 
silver  branches  that  no  sorrow  has  shaken 
And  when  the  earth  about  me  is  wet  and 
budding  I  am  reminded  too  of  a  great  deed 
they  once  performed. 

Before   time   was,   they  lived  happily  in 
their  Land  of  the  Living  Heart  and  much  of 
their  happiness  was  centered  in  the  Morn- 
ing Star  who  lived  among  them.  She  was 
a  beautiful   and   generous   maiden   and   it 
was  not  without  cause  that  they  called  her 
the  Flame  of  the  Eternities.  She  was  ever 
Eileen  Madigan,  '41  searching    for  beauty   and   truth,   and   her 
hopes  and  dreams  were  the  pride  of  this  land  of  the  living  heart.  One  day 
she  sang  a  strange  sad  song  to  the  Shining  Ones,  and  blew  the  breath  of 
another  world  upon  them. 

"Whose  song  is  that?"  they  said  deeply  moved. 

"It  is  a  far  faint  cry  from  the  earth,"  said  the  Morning  Star — "the  earth 
where  there  is  neither  silence  nor  song,  where  darkness  dwells  and  the 
spirit  of  life  wails  because  it  has  dreamed  in  vain  of  beauty.  It  has  dreamed 
of  the  white  stillness  of  dawn,  of  the  star  that  goes  before  the  sunrise  and  of 
music  like  the  music  of  my  song  Because  I  have  heard  this  cry  I  feel  I 
must  go  and  wrap  my  mantle  around  this  earth,  and  nourish  this  dream  of 
beauty,  and  I  beg  you  O  shepherds  of  the  star  flocks  to  follow  me." 

The  lords  of  the  Land  of  the  Living  Heart  were  moved  to  pity  at  the 
thought  of  the  earth  dreaming  in  vain  of  beauty  and  with  one  voice  they 
agreed   to  go. 
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"Let  us  take  the  Sword  of  Light  with  us,"  they  said,  "and  the  Cauldron 
of  Plenty  and  the  Stone  of  Destiny.  Armed  with  these  we  will  build  power 
and  wisdom  and  beauty  and  lavish  heartedness  into  this  earth." 

They  gathered  together  into  a  cloud  of  light  and  fell  as  the  soft  April 
rain  falls  until  they  came  to  the  blackness  that  surrounded  the  earth.  Here 
they  paused  and  the  Morning  Star  threw  down  her  mantle  and  it  spread 
over  the  land  and  took  possession  as  the  sea  takes  possession.  Then  with 
one  stroke  of  the  Sword  of  Light  they  scattered  green  fire  shot  with  flow- 
ered coloured  sparks.  They  laid  the  Stone  of  Destiny  and  it  sank  into  the 
earth  and  gurgling  waters  burst  forth  and  the  Shining  Ones  knew  that 
the  earth  was  laughing.  Satisfied  at  this  the  Morning  Star  and  the  Shep- 
herds of  the  Star  Flocks  gathered  together  and  rose  up  happily  from  the 
earth.  They  knew  they  had  done  a  good  thing  and  that  the  laughter  of 
the  Land  of  the  Living  Heart  would  reecho  here  for  evermore  for  they  had 
left  the  earth  as  the  first  spring  rains  still  do — soft,  warm  and  glistening 
with  the  promise  of  new  life  and  fresh  hope. 


A.E. 

(  Continued  from  Page  12) 

strength.  We  find  him  dedicating  The  Secret  Rose  to  his  friend  with,  "I  .  .  . 
believe  that  poetry  and  romance  cannot  be  made  by  the  most  conscientious 
study  of  famous  moments  and  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  but 
only  by  looking  into  that  little,  infinite  faltering  eternal  flame  that  one  calls 
one's  self."  Thus  he  refers  to  A.E.  as  the  "one  poet  of  modern  Ireland  who 
has  moulded  a  spiritual  ecstasy  into  verse." 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  A.E.'s  verse  is  lacking  in  the  delicacy 
of  phrase  or  freshness  of  viewpoint.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  numerous  twilight 
scenes  which  he  sets  before  us  are  often  exquisitely  conceived  and  varied  in 
impression,  as: 

"Twilight,  a  timid  fawn,  went  glimmering  by." 
or 

"Its  edges  formed  with  amethyst  and  rose, 
Withers  once  more  the  old  blue  flowers  of  day 
There  where  the  ether  like  a  diamond  glows 
Its  petals  fade  away." 

Almost  all  his  poems  are  permeated  with  this  pale  grey  mist  of  the  Celtic 
twilight,  and  yet  time  and  space  do  not  seem  to  touch  him.  It  is  perhaps 
not  the  least  part  of  his  greatness  that  his  nationality  does  not  conflict  with 
his  international  appeal  as  the  author  of  a  poetry  written  "in  behalf  of  all 
who  cared  for  Beauty." 


Town  Topics 


Marion  A.  Noel,  '40 


"T^ESPITE  the  dank  and  damp  that  prefaced  Easter-tide  this  year,  the  Fresh- 
*-^  men  lifted  us  bodily  into  the  swing  of  Springtime  with  their  refreshing 
Fashion  Show  and  Pre-vue  Parade  at  St.  Joe's.  With  the  profusion  of  sil- 
very  furs  and  gay  prints,   one  could   practically  picture  robins  and  crocus, 

and  the  gallant  forsythia  coming  to  life. — 
And  we  all  went  out  and  bought  us  bright 
new  outfits  which  no  one  could  don  under 
pain  of  double  pneumonia  until  mid-April. 
Then  came  glorious  Easter-morn  and  the 
sacred  pagaentry  of  Pontifical  Mass  in  the 
Pro-Cathedral.    Sublime   in   its   lovliness,    it 
shall  remain  a  lasting  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 
Our  own  Dean,  Monsignor  Dillon  preached 
the  always   inspiring  Resurrection  sermon. 
At  long  last,  the  anxiously  awaited  holi- 
days were  arrived,  and  some  four  hundred 
Undergraduates    scuttled    to    their    various 
haunts    for   a   week   of   fun   and   frolic.    A 
jolly  group  among  them  directed  their  steps 
south    of    the    Mason    Dixon    border    and 
swooped  en  masse  on  unsuspecting  Wash- 
Jane  Hoffman,  '42      ington  to  whip  up  some  enthusiasm  in  the 
Peace  Conference  there.  This  dynamic  group,  headed  by  the  irrepressible 
Mary  Brady,  have  succeeded  in  a  few  months  in  making  St.  Joseph's  a  vital 
force  in  the  collegiate  East  interested  in  the  political  future  of  our  counrty. 

The  glittering  fortnight  over,  we  returned  to  classes  and  assignments, 
and  the  addenda  of  scholastic  activity.  In  no  time  at  all  those  program 
blanks  were  floating  around  school  like  the  Yellow  Peril  and  heads  were 
bent  in  concentration  over  schedules  for  next  semester's  courses.  The  Sen- 
iors stood  by  during  this  furious  scramble,  looking  on  condescendingly 
and  amused,  but  withal  a  mite  wistfully,  methought.  Now  that  they  are 
nearing  the  home  stretch,  they  tend  to  wax  nostalgic  upon  the  slightest 
provocation. 

Which  reminds  us,  when  the  Seniors  aren't  reminiscing  these  days, 
they're  stalking  around,  eyes  glazed,  mumbling,  counting  on  their  fingers. 
Don't  be  alarmed — they're  only  figuring  out  those  elusive  budgets.  One  of 
them  confided  in  us — she  started  off  with  a  husband,  a  house  and  four  chil- 
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dren.  She  just  couldn't  make  ends  meet,  so  she  began  to  discard  the  family 
one  by  one.  Now  it's  a  toss-up  between  the  house  and  the  husband — we 
ask  you. 

We  may  bandy  about  the  budgets  et  al,  but  the  day  is  at  hand,  (Sen- 
ior Week)  when  a  knowledge  of  the  judicial  juggling  of  the  pernicious 
lucre  will  be  needed  to  maintain  us  as  the  gay  young  school  butterflies 
we  propose  to  be. 

Mention  of  joy  and  abandon  seems  apropos  at  this  juncture,  so  let's 
talk  about  the  Glee  Club.  This  little  beehive  of  activity,  supervised  by  Flo 
McGough,  and  under  the  personable  direction  of  Mr.  Slattery,  has  delighted 
us  on  several  occasions  this  year.  They  topped  all  their  other  successes  by 
the  recent  presentation  of  their  Annual  Concert.  Of  the  numbers  rendered, 
we  particularly  enjoyed  the  rondelays,  delivered  with  true  relish  and  gusto. 
The  very  best  news  we  have  heard  in  a  long  while  is  the  report  that 
Rita  Eichell  is  now  well  enough  to  contemplate  sallying  forth  for  a  bit.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  she'll  visit  St.  Joseph's  to  see  all  the  girls 
who  have  thought  of  her  and  prayed  for  her  during  the  many  months  of  her 
absence. 

Another  reunion  was  staged  with  tremendous  success  recently  when  the 
College  held  its  annual  Alumnae  Day.  Grads  from  former  years  whisked 
back  to  school  and  had  a  glorious  time  visiting  old  friends  and  meeting 
new  ones.  They  turned  the  tables  and  put  on  a  play  for  the  under-grad- 
uates,  which  dramatic  attempt  was  subtly  entitled — "Information,  Please." 
One  of  the  great  cataclsyms  that  strikes  Freshmen  inevitably  each  year 
is  the  problem  of  flies.  We  feel  it  worthy  of  note  that  there  wasn't  a  single 
casulty  among  the  students  this  term — although  we  were  afraid  Anne  Coak- 
ley  wasn't  quite  going  to  make  it. 

When  all  else  fails  us,  we  know  that  Spring  is  here  when  the  circus 
comes  to  town.  There  are,  of  course,  various  and  sundry  opinions  on 
circuses  but  we  think  this  is  the  classic — "When  there  is  four  times  as  much 
happening  than  I  can  see  at  one  time — boy!  I'm  getting  my  money's  worth." 
Could  it  be  the  fact  that  Helen  Rochford  takes  over  the  discipline  class 
where  she  is  doing  her  pupil  teaching  that  prompts  her  wearing  a  pair  of 
boxing  gloves  for  a  dress  clip?  But  then,  why  does  our  erstwhile  "Foot- 
prints"  Editor,  Ellie  Monaghan,  wear  a  necklace  of  bleeding  hearts? 

We  know  now,  three  inescapables  are  Death,  Taxes  and  Comprehen- 
sives.  After  the  ordeal,  a  limp,  inert  mass  of  English  Major,  reminiscing  over 
a  coke,  was  heard  to  remark,  "I  don't  know  what  happens  to  me  in  an 
exam, — I  always   confuse   the  works  of  Sheets  and   Kelly." 

We  wish  you  could  have  seen  a  certain  Senior's  face  the  day  a  Fresh- 
man walked  up  to  her,  handed  her  a  note,  and  said,  "Here,  dear,  run  up  to 
the  Medical  Room  with  this — I  haven't  the  time — I  have  to  go  to  class." 
Said  Senior,  whose  name  we  have  kindly  withheld,  nonplussed,  took  the 
note  from  said  Freshman,  and  rose  to  the  commission — mesmerized. 
— Ah,   well,   youth  will  prevail. 
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FEAST  OF  LAMPS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
stand  that  anyone   might  not  like  her  stories. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  poppy  bed  and  the  girl  turned — it  was  a 
small  rigid  shadow — She  tried  to  make  her  voice  sound  natural — Poor 
baby  they  had  frightened  him. 

"You  came  so  softly,  Gene.  Almost  as  softly  as  your  funny  old  shadow ." 

His  eyes  were  looking  past  her — far  past  her.  There  was  unchildlike 
pain  twisting  his  lips.  Even  his  hands  seemed  diffierent — clumsy,  blunt- 
edged. 

"I  want  to  go  upstairs.  I'm  tired.  My  head  weighs  too  much" — short 
jerky  sentances. 

The  shadow  settled  over  his  face,  the  whisper  jeered  at  her  from  the 
dull  flat  surface  of  his  eyes. 

The  girl  took  his  hand,  almost  with  repulsion.  The  thing  frightened  her, 
the  change  that  had  suddenly  taken  place.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  knew 
now  that  he  was  a  fool. — So  he  must  dress  in  the  fool's  suit,  cap  and  bells 
and  hazel  rod. 

Without  speech  he  followed  her  inside  the  house.  When  she  had  un 
dressed  him,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  feigned  sleep.  But  his  breath- 
ing was  hard  and  broken. 

Dear  God  don't  let  your  fool  cry — he's  never  cried  before. 
***** 

The  swamp  was  a  thin  dark  fringe  in  the  distance  and  the  sun  stained 
the  green  wall.  Purple  shadows  raced  across  the  flat-lands.  The  girl  watched 
the  wild  marsh  birds  mount  and  wheel  in  crazy  circles — a  patch  of  sky 
darkened  through  the  square  of  the  kitchen  window. 

She  turned  from  the  stove  and  the  square  of  darkening  sky.  Mr  Coffee 
was  framed  in  the  doorway.  He  was  mumbling  something,  hard  broken 
words  that  mounted  to  the  ceiling  and  burst  like  toy  ballons 

"He's  gone? — " 

The  man  nodded. 

Somehow  she  made  her  way  to  the  room — the  bed  by  the  window 
the  clothes  spread  neatly  across  the  chair,  a  blue  slipper  kicked  under  the 
bed.  Sick  with  terror  she  stumbled  to  the  open  window,  forced  herself  to 
look  down. 

A  patch  of  poppies  stirred  faintly  in  the  evening  air. 

She  could  hear  the  man  calling — over  and  over — Gene,  Gene,  Gene — 
like  a  frightened  parrot. 

The  garden  was  empty,  she  strained  her  eyes  into  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  black  cypress — he  must  be  hiding  somewhere — in  one  of  the  empty 
rooms  perhaps — 

frantically  she  stared  about  the  room — something  to  guide  them — 
something — 

The   picture   of   the   mother — the  lack   luster  eyes   looking  through   her 
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into  emptiness.  Slowly  the  girl  walked  to  the  dresser,  held  the  picture  be- 
tween  her   hands — fascinated. 

There  had  been  the  same  look  in  Gene's  eyes — this  afternoon — and  the 
way  the  man  had  said — "Gene'  s  mother" — 

For  hours  they  searched  the  great  house  and  the  garden  with  too  sweet 
a  scent.  The  sun  faded  into  the  low-ceilinged  sky  the  stars  peered  into  the 
hollow  house. 

Sometimes  she  knew  there  was  someone  watching — playing  a  game 
with  them  as  they  ran  from  room  to  room — When  the  man  called — "Watch 
the  stairs,  he  may  be  hiding  on  another  floor" — ,  she  heard  a  low  laugh, 
it  might  have  been  her  own  breath  sobbing  in  her  throat. 

She  had  to  think.  The  swamps  pressed  themselves  upon  her,  their  ran- 
cid breath  on  the  night  air.  She  forced  the  thought  away.  Not  the  swamps — 
there  was  a  God  who  loved  his  fools,  not  the  swamps,  Mother  of  God,  he 
would  be  so  afraid  alone  in  the  darkness. 

And  they  stood  in  the  hall  with  the  brown  wallpaper,  she  and  the  man, 
and  each  watched  the  slow  dawning  of  certainty  in  the  other's  yes — and, 
slow  fear. 

"Where,"  the  words  shivered  inside  her  throat,  "is  he?" — the  summer 
night  was  sweet  with  a  sick  fragrance. 

The  man  didn't  answer.  He  went  before  her  down  the  stairs,  through 
the  garden  alive  with  bloated  yellow  caterpillars.  The  road  wound  a  tor- 
tuous way  into  town.  A  train  whistle  shrilled  and  then  the  sobbing  silence. 
The  thud  of  their  shoes  on  the  dirt  was  the  only  sound  alive  in  the  world. 

The  spires  of  the  church  rose  above  the  rows  of  white  stone.  Madeline 
began  to  run — there  was  a  darker  shadow  than  the  rest  on  one  of  the 
mounds.  The  gate  of  the  church  yard  opened  with  a  sharp  whine — the  child 
watched  them,  smiling  a  little — his  hands  were  stained  with  mud,  a  beach 
pail  rested  against  the  stone  support  half  filled  with  water. 

"We're  making  mud  pies  for  the  owls — "  his  hand  indicated  a  row  of 
stone  doves  carved  above  the  church  door — his  eyes  were  clear,  only  the 
smallest  shadow  of  memory  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

Madeline  watched  the  man's  face — 

"They're  fine  mud  pies,  Gene" — her  mind  beat  against  his  blindness,  his 
stupidity. 

Clumsily  the  man  reached  down,  his  hand  scraped  the  white  stone — 

"The  owls  have  enough,  pies  for  tonight,  Gene,  tomorrow,  we'll  make 
them  some  more." 

He  lifted  the  sleepy  child,  his  back  bent  under  the  long  limbered  body,  the 
bare  feet  trailed  the  ground. 

There  was  peace  in  the  summer  night — heavy  warm  peace — the  rest  of 
the  inevitable.  It  was  in  the  man's  face  straining  under  his  burden. 

She  looked  back  once — the  top  of  the  church  spires  had  caught  the  moon 
path  and  a  row  of  stone  doves  tucked  their  heads  under  their  wings  and  went 
back  to  sleep.  They  we're  tired  of  pretending  to  be  owls. 
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THIS  MATTER  OF  GRADE  POINTS 

"TT'S  only  a  grade  point."  You've  heard  that  remark  or  one  along  the  same 
■*•  lines  time  and  time  again.  Maybe  you  said  it  yourself.  It's  the  cur- 
rent slogan  for  those  who  are  attempting  the  wholesale  abuse  of  a  system 
that  in  the  long  run  can't  be  beaten.  The  present  cut  system  is  just  that, — a 
system.  It  hasn't  any  personality  and  hence  no  heart.  It  isn't  a  sympathetic 
committee  to  which  you  can  pour  your  tale  of  woe  and  new  resolutions.  It's 
just  a  system  of  rules  and  penalties.  If  you  violate  a  rule  you  get  the  cor- 
responding penalty  with  no  red  tape,  no  excuses,  and  no  postponements. 

Grade  points  are  cheap,  before  the  finals.  Anyone  will  trade  them  for 
a  pleasant  wander  down  town  or  an  hour's  "rec-ing."  Eventually,  however, 
the  little  blue  books  come  out  of  the  moth  balls  and  prices  skyrocket.  Can 
you  afford  luxuries?  Remember  there's  no  Madison  Personal  Loan  Company. 

The  same  faulty  logic  is  used  in  spending  grade  points  as  people  use 
in  spending  next  month's  salary  though  they  may  lose  their  job  in  the 
meantime.  You  don't  get  the  grade  points  and  consequently  can't  spend 
them  until  you  earn  them  via  the  finals.  Maybe  you  expect  a  B  in  a  course  so 
you  decide  to  caper  about  and  enjoy  yourself.  But,  suppose  that  snap  prof 
develops  a  Hitler  complex  and  grinds  out  a  neat  little  item  of  persecution  in 
lieu  of  the  final  exam.  Oh,  yes,  you  pass,  but  the  B  has  shrunk  to  a  C  or 
C  minus.  Then  along  comes  the  news  that  you're  overdrawn  in  the  matter 
of  cuts.    You've  got  to  pay  but  you  can't  afford  it.    Voila!  you  flunk. 

Don't  be  a  spendthrift.  Don't  make  yourself  work  twice  as  hard  to  pass 
a  course  just  because  the  Brooklyn  Paramount  is  so  conveniently  located. 
Cutting  does  make  you  work  harder.  You  not  only  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
class  hours,  you  decline  to  grace  with  your  presence  and,  incidentally, 
there's  no  law  that  says  a  prof  has  to  be  sure  everyone  was  present  for 
certain  material  before  he  quizzes  on  it,  but  every  mark  that  you  do  make 
you  cut  down.  To  get  a  C  you  slave  for  a  B.  To  manage  a  B  you  raise 
the  electricity  bills  enough  for  an  A. 

The  well  worn  adage,  "Save  for  a  rainy  day,"  is  still  functioning.  That 
rainy  day  might  be  Commencement.  The  sun  will  break  through,  however, 
if  you  have  enough  grade  points  in  the  bank  to  pay  off  that  128  graduation 
fee.  If  your  pockets  aren't  merrily  jinglin'  you'd  better  invest  in  a  good  um- 
brella that  will  last  an  extra  six  months. 

A.  A.  M. 
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ALUMNAE  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

•"PHE  idea  for  the  present  form  of  the  Alumnae  Placement  Bureau  orig- 
■*■  inated  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  Murphy.  For  the  past  few  years  she  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Sheerin  have  spent  their  spare  time  trying  to  place  members  of  the 
alumnae  and  visiting  colleges  for  information  and  helpful  ideas. 

It  was  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  someone  working  on  this 
matter  all  the  time,  and  so  the  bureau  as  we  know  it  began  to  function 
in  October,  1939.  Mrs.  Murphy  was  appointed  chairman,  a  position  she  was 
unable  to  accept.  Mrs.  Sheerin  was  then  asked  by  Miss  Deegan  to  fill  this 
post  and  she  accepted.  Later,  as  the  work  grew  too  heavy  for  one  per- 
son, Mrs.  Robert  Broad  was  appointed  co-chairman. 

To  date  the  Bureau  has  occupied  itself  with  interviewing  girls,  arranging 
a  filing  system,  securing  regular  application  forms,  and  making  contacts 
with  various  firms.  Originally  the  Bureau  was  forced  to  deal  through  agen- 
cies as  the  only  means  of  securing  positions.  Now,  however,  due  in  great 
part  to  Mrs.  Broad,  the  Bureau  has  made  many  outside  contacts.  The  filing 
system  is  divided  into  four  sections  consisting  of  an  active  file  which  lists 
girls  eligible  for  positions,  a  file  which  contains  the  names  of  girls  placed, 
a  pending  file  which  contains  the  records  of  girls  already  sent  out  for  po- 
sitions from  whom  as  yet  no  reports  have  been  received,  and  a  file  of  the 
positions  St.  Joseph  graduates  have  obtained  independently  of  the  Bureau. 

This  term  Mrs.  Broad  and  Mrs.  Sheerin  are  interviewing  the  seniors  for 
a  preference  list.  The  things  they  deem  most  essential  for  securing  positions 
are:  training,  ability  and  good  grooming.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
impression  when  interviewed.  Both  neatness  and  personality  play  a  large 
part  in  this.  The  importance  of  neat,  appropriate  dress  and  a  courteous  man- 
ner cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Although  St.  Joseph  girls  have  the  native  ability,  too  many  lacK  tne 
necessary  training.  In  the  Bureau's  files  at  the  present  time  are  requests  for 
girls  which  can't  be  filled  because  St.  Joseph  students  haven't  the  necessary 
business  training.  There  the  bureau  advises  future  applicants  to  take  typing 
and  stenography  courses  wherever  possible. 

At  first  discouraging,  the  outlook  for  the  Bureau  has  since  cleared  con- 
siderably. One  very  encouraging  sign  was  the  employer  who  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  a  girl  the  Bureau  placed  with  him,  he  sent  back  a  request  for  another. 
Also,  many  letters  of  thanks  are  received,  and  these  are  gratifying.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  as  time  goes  on  and  the  reputation  of  St.  Joseph  students 
becomes  well  known  in  business  circles  this  Bureau  will  accomplish  what  it 
has  set  out  to  do — to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  student  body. 

A.L. 
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J      "Meet  me  at 


Miller's  Pharmacy' 


cheerful  service — 
congenial    atmosphere 


DeKalb   Avenue 

Corner    Ryerson    Street 
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l  McCarthy  &  Simon        p 

J  Inc.                         * 

J  MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS          1 

I  t 

$  7-9  West  36th  Street, 

J  New  York 

(L  Just  off  Fifth  Avenue 

J 

v  Specialists  in 

I  CHOIR  VESTMENTS 

J)  PULPIT   GOWNS 

I  CAPS.  GOWNS.  HOODS 

f  for  All  Degrees 


Outfitters    to    over    1,500    Schools, 
Colleges  and  Churches 


({  Write  for  samples  or  representative 
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